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hat finer example of pair perfection than 
that reflected in Fashion’s mirror? 


It is not an optical illusion — but the reality of Matched Pairs 

by Celastic. e Of great importance in the new shoes of the New hat dieimenee 
Year are the wall last effects — which can be best presented BOX TOE 
by Celastic. The line of beauty is set by the box toe. 


UNITED SHOE “MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HA ARRY FONTIUS of The Fontius 
Shoe Company, Denver, Colorado, 
says: 

“From the standpoint of the shoe 
business, at the moment there is 
nothing to brag about, and, accord- 
ing to one of our national weeklies, 
which I quote as follows: ‘Some 
economists think we will have a 
sharp business recession in the late 
Winter and early Spring of 1940, 
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on the ground that the expected war 
boom will not materialize, leaving 
inventories jam-packed in a seller’s 
market.’ 

“This we are inclined to agree 
with, to a certain extent, and cer- 
tainly will not buy in anticipation 
of increased business.” 





* . * 


LESLIE BAYNHAM of The Bayn- 
ham Shoe Company, Lexington, 
Ky., writes: 

“All of our stores have shown a 
tremendous increase in better grade 
footwear. Likewise, we have no- 


ticed a slight decline in the lower 
price grades. However, as a whole, 
we have had a very satisfactory in- 
crease. 

“Regarding the future trend, I 
believe 1940 is going to be the best 
year in the retailing field we have 
had since 1929, provided prices do 
not take too great an upturn. 
Frankly, I do not believe the public 
is in the frame of mind to pay very 
much more for their merchandise; 
and should prices advance too rap- 
idly it might ‘kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” However, so 
far, I don’t think that any factory 
with whom we do business has ad- 
vanced prices anywhere near the 


actual breaking point, which would 
indicate that the manufacturers are 
earnestly doing their part as re- 
gards the future of business. 
“Fundamentally, conditions in 
our section (namely, Lexington 
and Louisville, Ky.; Dayton, Ohio, 
and Evansville, Ind.) are sound 
and I can see no reason why we 


[9] 


should not go ahead in 1940 to 
one of the most successful years in 
the history of the shoe business, 
provided we keep our heads and 
merchandise intelligently and con- 
sistently.” 
FRANK E. BALLOU of Provi- 
dence, R. I., tells us: 

“We are endeavoring to improve 
our service so far as possible to 


make our customers feel that we 
are not only one of the representa- 
tive shoe stores of this section but 
are trying to carry the things that 
the people want and we mean to be 
just a little ahead of the average 
merchandise in the selection of 
style and kinds of merchandise that 
we are presenting to the buying 
public. 

“I have great hopes for 1940 as 
I believe it is going to be a good 
year for not only shoe merchants 
but progressive merchants in all 
other lines. The war situation, of 
course, is more or less a great fac- 
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tor in the outlook and if labor is 
not too exacting of manufacturers 
in all lines, I can see no reason 
why, on the long haul basis, Amer- 
ica should not come back to her 
own and that producers as well as 
labor will share the prosperities of 
our great country. 

“After sixty years of active life 
in the retail business, | am just as 
optimistic about the future as ever. 
We, in this section, particularly, 
went through a tremendous ordeal 
during the flood period, but most of 
us who are on our jobs are emerg- 
ing from the calamities of 1938 
and I have great hopes and aspira- 
tions for 1940.” 


BOY E. STEVENS of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, says: 

“While we have had very won- 
derful crops this year, business con- 
ditions this Fall haven’t been good 
on account of the drought all over 
the middle west and the warm 
weather during October and No- 
vember. 


wr 


“I look for 1940 to be a little 

above the average year. Farm com- 
modity prices are lower and we do 
not know exactly what the future 
holds; however, we find the buyer 
is resisting higher prices. If farm 
commodity prices are brought up 
there will be a greater buying 
power in 1940, making it a better 
year.” 
ENDING a successful season, dur- 
ing which one bonus to all em- 
ployees has already been given, 
directors of the United States Shoe 
Corporation announced that the 3,- 
600 workers and supervisors in its 
three plants will enjoy a full week’s 
vacation, with a full week’s pay, 
beginning December 23. This co- 
operation between management and 
labor has worked to the advantage 
of both. Employees have had the 
security of all year-round employ- 
ment, a bonus and now a full week’s 
vacation with pay. 
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—1940—a’ New Year—is about to 
open its Portals to American In- 


dustry. ia 


—The Purpose of Business Is 
i 5:4 * * 


—tIn spite of wars, laws, labor strife 
and politics there will be plenty of 
opportunities for those who are 
prepared to accept them. 


—The Purpose of Business Is 
Profit. 

* * 

—New things and new uses for things 
will come into the picture, but their 
success will depend upon the cold, 
practical logic that is put back of 
their pricing and merchandising. 

* * 


—The Purpose of Business Is 
Profit. 
* * 


—The Public is not interested in the 
failures of business—but rather the 


successes. 
* * 
—The Purpose of Business Is 


Profit 
* * 


—The best New Year's Resolution 
you can possibly make for yourself, 
as well as for your industry, is to 
constantly remember, and prac- 
tice that irrefutable axiom 

* * 

—THE PURPOSE OF BUSI- 

NESS IS PROFIT. 


—_ 
, 


£64 We 





The United States Shoe Corpora- 
tion operates three factories — plant 
number one and main office at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; plant number two at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; and plant num- 
ber three at Greenfield, Ohio. 


LINCOLN E. HAYNES of Morse 
& Haynes Co., Springfield, Mass., 
feels that: 

“1940 should be a good year for 
the retailer. Manufacturing plants 
have been going pretty steadily for 
some months and many of them 
seem to have orders ahead. We 
believe that the employed should be 
pretty near caught up on their back 
bills and ready to buy new shoes to 
replace those that are about worn 
out. 

“As far as our own business is 
concerned, we are hoping for a de- 
cided increase over 1939, as we 
have been in a temporary location 
We are moving into a new store 
and should do good business.” 


C. M. STENDAL of Minneapolis 
Minn., says: 

“I am optimistic as to business 
conditions in the Northwest, regard 
less of whether or not the war in 
Europe continues for another year 

“Our volume of business for the 
present month is about 15 per cen! 


Pe 


ahead of the same month last year. 
in spite of the warm, unseasonable 
weather we have been experiencing 
so far this Fall. We feel that fun 
damentally sound conditions here 
in the Northwest will enable us to 
maintain at least this amount of in 
crease for the coming year of 1940 

“There are many encouraging 
factors in this district, which should 
assist in making this optimism ma 
terialize, chief among which ar 
the following: Farm income in the 
Northwest is at the highest level it 
has attained for several years. La- 
bor conditions are very much in 
proved in this district and strikes 
and labor troubles appear to be @! 
a minimum. The large bank 4 
posits here indicate plenty of store: 
up buying power available for the 
purchase of luxuries and neces:- 
ties.” 





W. M. OAKMAN, veteran sh: 
traveler, known as “Oaky” the 
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country over, writes us from Marsh- 
field Hills, Massachusetts (histor- 
ically, Marshfield is saturated with 
the history of early American ship- 
building, Daniel Webster, Marshall 
strawberries and the country store 
philosopher) that he paid a visit to 
his old friend George L. Starks, 
formerly with Preston B. Keith 
(traveling south). The two were 
reminiscing and out of it came the 
conclusion that W. M. Oakman was 
the oldest shoe salesman now living 
and that he was first to sell on the 
road an advertised shoe. 





AL GREENWOOD of Greenwood’s, 
Whittier, Calif. tells us an incident 
in which he was the party of the 
third part: 

“The other day I was taking my 
little bundle of folding money to the 
bank so that the checks they had in 
stock wouldn’t go back with NSF 
autographs on them. In front of the 
five and dime, I came across a little 
girl (about five years old) crying as 
though her heart would break. Tears 
were streaming down her face like 
California dew in the high fog 
season. 

“What's the matter, honey?” | 
asked her. “What are you crying 
about?” 

“*I lost my mamma,’ she blub- 
bered. “Well, well, isn’t that just 
too-o-o bad. Do you know where 
you live?” ‘Down that block over 
there,’ she managed to tell me 
between sobs. The child pointed to 
the next block, in the same direction 
as the bank. Letting my good-deed- 
a-day boy scout training get the best 
of me, I took the little girl by the 
hand and said: “Alright, honey, 
I'll take you home.” 

“So I trudged past the gas station 
with her. “Now is your house 
around here some place?” I asked 
her. I was hoping she would pick 
out some house (any house in fact) 
and let me get back to work. After 
walking three blocks further, the 
child suddenly exclaimed: ‘There’s 


my Granny,’ and scampered up to 
the porch of a brown stucco house, 
where a frail old lady was sitting, 
rather uncomfortably, on a battered 
chair. 


a 





“Your little girl lost her mamma,” 
I told her, “and I helped her find 
her way home.” ‘Is that so?’ she 
responded, not even showing mild 
interest in my good deed of the day. 
‘Aren’t you the shoe man who sold 
me a pair of shoes last Thursday?’ 
she asked me. “Yes I am,” I replied. 
“If I remember correctly, I had 
quite a time getting them narrow 
enough to fit you, didn’t 1?” “Well, 
those shoes you did sell me were so 
darned narrow my corns bark at 
each other every time I wear them.’ 
She disappeared into the house and 
was back in a fiash with the shoes in 


her hands. ‘I have them right here. 
Will you take them back to the store 
and stretch the devil out of them?’ ” 


BBETSY and I Are Out! 


Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make 
them good and stout, 

For things at home are crosswise and 
Betsy and I are out. 

Things started going crosswise when 
Betsy procured some shoes 

That ruined her toes and temper and 
perverted her social views! 

> . 


Then things got much more crosswise 
when I procured some brogues 

From a cheap men’s store that’s managed 
by a couple of wily rogues; 

With my feet in those torture boxes my 
patience took flight, you see, 

And I talked right back at Betsy when 
Betsy lit into me. 

. a 

Yes, draw up the papers, lawyer, as stout 
as you ever can, 

You can’t give too much freedom to a 
footsore dame or man! 

When these shoes have been discarded 
we'll unite again no doubt, 

But right now things are crosswise and 
Betsy and I are out! 


J. Edw. Tufft 
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“And this is called our "Walk away’ type shoe.” 
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LAY A FIRM FOUNDATION 


TO say that the fitting of children’s feet is extremely 
important because, during childhood, the foot is soft 
and yielding, and malformations caused by improper 
fitting at that time become dangerously exaggerated in 
the adult foot, is to utter a commonplace. Hundreds of 
thousands of words have been hurled at the retail shoe 
trade in an attempt to educate it along the lines indi- 
cated above. Everyone, from amateur foot experts to 
qualified members of the medical profession, have taken 
a part in this frontal attack on the man at the fitting 
school.. 

No one has pointed out that the best shoe fitter 
alive cannot possibly fit a child’s foot unless he has 


shoes made over lasts so designed as to take into con- 
sideration at least two features in which the child’s foot 
differs materially from that of the adult. 

The first of these features, and perhaps the lesser in 
importance, is that the child’s foot is infinitely mor« 
sensitive than that of the older person. A small amount 
of rubbing causes a large number of blisters. The se« 
ond feature, by far the more important of the two, i: 
that the child’s foot, under the weight of the body, anc 
to use an inelegant word, “squashes”—becomes longe 
and wider to a much greater degree than does the foo' 
of the adult whose bones have hardened and whos 
whole foot structure is more nearly rigid. 
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Now, what has the reputable, intelligent lastyaaker 
done to compose, as it were, the differences noted in the 
child foot as compared with that of the grown-up? 

He has lengthened the ball to toe dimension. He has 
widened the forepart. He has widened the shank. He 
has widened the bottom of the heel. He has narrowed 
the last at the top to insure snug fit. The inside sole 
line is straight. 


THE result is an all-time high in orthopedic perfec- 
tion—a last which insures that the shoe made over it 
will give the child foot ample room from ball to toe; 
ample width across the ball and the shank, as well; 
plenty of room at the base of the heel for the spread 
which comes when the body weight is placed on that 
portion of the foot—and a snug fit all around the top 
of the shoe and around the heel, to prevent slipping. 
‘ Just to round out perfection a bit more, these lasts are 
so constructed as to give the affect of support in the 
metatarsal region thus providing the shoe with a cor- 
responding tendency to hug up to the inside of the 
foot. 

Such a last, furthermore, makes for economy in pro- 
duction, for, though children’s feet are just as indi- 
vidual as are adult feet, their individualities have not 
yet developed to the point where a large number: of 


genuine interest in their children that they will listen 
to you and take your advice. And the next step, even 
more vaguely indicated than the first, is to work for the 
introduction into the shoe stores of this country of 
periodical foot examinations, just as painstakingly un- 
dertaken by a competent, well-trained authority. 


IF the time ever comes when every school is required 
either by public opinion or by law to equip its school 
nurse’s office with a fluoroscopic machine, we will have 
taken a long step toward the total elimination of foot ills. 

A distinct problem in connection with the fitting of 
children’s feet arises from the fact that many parents, 
although perfectly willing, apparently, to spend real 
money for shoes of high quality for their children dur- 
ing the years of infancy, subsequently fall victims to 
the lure of price and often buy shoes of inferior quality 
and fitting for these same children when they reach the 
critical foot period between ages 7 and 15. The reason 
for this tendency, no doubt, is the fact that active 
youngsters wear their shoes out or outgrow them very 
rapidly during these years and many parents get the 
mistaken idea that it just doesn’t pay to spend real 
money for shoes that will have to be replaced in such 
a short time. 

It is the task of the shoe man, and his responsibility 


The Shoe Man’s Responsibility in Educating Parents to a Better 


Understanding of Why Good Shoes, Properly Fitted, Are a Worth 


While Investment from Infancy to Manhood or 


Womanhood 


FOR FUTURE FOOT HEALTH 


different lasts are necessary to provide good fitting. 

With such a last the job of the retail shoe merchant 
is made infiinitely easier. Assuming intelligence on the 
part of his salesmen, there is nothing about fitting 
shoes to the normal feet of a healthy child which they 
cannot learn in two weeks. 

What it will take them somewhat longer to do, how- 
ever, is to educate the parents of their child customers. 
It is the hardest thing in the world to convince fathers 
and mothers that outgrown shoes should be discarded 
even though obviously not out-worn. The only possible 
approach to the solution of this problem is so to im- 
‘press the parents with your sincerity, honesty and 


if he is a conscientious shoe-adviser, to educate his cus- 
tomers to a proper appreciation of the importance of 
good shoes, properly designed, well constructed and 
rightly fitted, during the entire period from the time 
when the child begins to walk until he or she has 
attained manhood or womanhood. The difference in 
cost between well made shoes properly fitted and cheap 
ones, bought oftentimes without fitting, will not prove 
a serious obstacle to the average parents, once they are 
impressed with the fact that this expenditure represents 
foot insurance which can prove most valuable in help- 
ing their children to avoid the common foot troubles 
of later life. 





THE RISING 
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TREND OF COSTS 


How the Increases in Leather and Materials Prices Which Have Oc- 


curred Since the Beginning of the War, Plus Advances in Labor, Are 


Reflecting in the Factory Costs of Standard Men’s and Women’s Shoes 


EN presenting again our Measuring Stick of Values 
in Women’s Shoes, brought up to date, it might be well 
to note at the beginning that while the item by item 
comparison of materials, costs, etc., are accurate, the 
last two items to be compared—Factory Expense and 
Selling and Administrative Costs, shown as unchanged 
from Dec. 1, 1938—might present a slight variation. 
No attempt was made to compare these two items be- 
cause this cost analysis was compiled, as of Dec. 1, 
1939, by a different factory cost accounting department 
than the one which compiled them one year earlier. As 
cost items of this kind vary*in different factories, where- 
as the market value of materials does not, it was deemed 


by OWEN A. THOMAS 
Associate Editor 


best to allow them to remain at the same figure as last 
year. There has almost certainly been no decrease in 
either. 

As in the case of the men’s shoe, also, it will be noted 
that the increase in total cost of slightly more than 12 
cents a pair is not a measure of the full increase in 
the cost of materials which has taken place since some 
time in September. In December, 1938, material costs 
were higher than they were in August, 1939. The in- 
crease since September, therefore, has been much more 
abrupt and striking. 

Most of the approximately twelve-cent increase in 
this shoe during the last year is accounted for by in- 
creased cost of materials. It is the commonly accepted 
belief in the trade that at least ninety per cent of the 
increase, either during the year or since the latter part 
of August and early September, has been in the same 


items. 


THE specifications of the men’s shoe have been un- 
changed over a period of several years. It is a com- 
paratively plain lace oxford of good grade calf leather, 
made, of course, by the Goodyear welt process. Outer- 





Measuring Stick eof Values in Wemen’s Shoes 
Cost of a Typical Woman's Goodyear Welt Oxford in a Good Grade of Kid 


Dec. |, 1935 
$ .66 
Cloth Linings and Doublers z 0896 
Leather Linings and Trimmings p -1826 
Bottom Stock , -5900 
Labor 1.0767 
Cartons and Cases 0690 
Royalties d .0900 
Findings, Laces, etc. , -1890 
Lasts, Dies, Patterns . 10 
27 


$3.3169 
Selling and Administrative Costs In- 
cluding Salesmen's Commissions, 
Reserve for Bad Debts, etc., but 
Excluding Advertising 


Dec. |, 1936 


Mar. |, 1938 Dec. |, 1938 Dec. |, 1939 


$ .66 
0896 
.1826 
60 
1.1270 


April |, 1937 


10 
.2835 


$3.6324 < $3.4315 


4403 
$3.8718 








Upp. 
Clot 
Leatt 
Eyele: 
Botto 
Labo: 
Carte 
Royal 
Findir 
Lasts, 
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Total 
Selling 
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IN MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SHOES 


sole, innersole, linings and the hidden parts of the shoe 
are of similar quality. The shoe is honestly made in 
every particular. 

The actual increase in cost, as shown in this analysis, 
is about 30 cents per pair. However, it must be taken 
into consideration that the comparison is between Dec. 
1, 1938, and Dec. 1, 1939; and that during the Summer 
and early Fall of this year there was a pronounced 
price drop, followed by a sharp advance. 

If the comparison were between Aug. 1, 1939, and 
Dec. 1, 1939, the increase shown would have been 
much greater. In August the cost of the upper stock, 
instead of being approximately $1 as it was in De- 
cember, 1938, was actually about 93 cents. The increase 
between that date and December | of this year, there- 
fore, instead of being nominal as shown in the analysis, 
was in reality about nine cents. Furthermore, the in- 
crease in bottoming stock between August and Decem- 
ber of this year has been approximately 15 cents per 
pair. 

Similar increases have taken place in linings, both 
leather and fabric, as well as in some of the other items 
going into the making of this specimen shoe. It is rea- 


sonably safe to assume that the cost of this shoe, be- 
tween August 1 and December | of this year, went 
up, not the 30 or 31 cents shown in the December to 
December comparison, but approximately 50 cents. 

Nor do these increases in finished stock reflect the 
full increase in the prices of the raw material of which 
they are made. It will be noted that, in terms of per- 
centage, the upper stock used in this shoe advanced 
about ten per cent between August and December, 
whereas packer calfskins in the Chicago market ad- 
vanced somewhat more than 35 per cent—from 174% 
cents per. pound in August to 24 cents late in November 
and this 24-cent level, in turn, represented a drop of 
three cents from the high of 27 cents some time in 
October. 

Bottoming stock used in this shoe advanced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent between August and December; 
while heavy native steer hides in the Chicago market 
went from 12 cents per pound in August to 16 cents 
late in October, an advance of 33 per cent. 


IDESPITE what is referred to as “easiness” or even as 
“seasonal weakness” in the leather market, following 
on the heels of September’s sharp advance, two facts 
stand out—women’s novelty shoes in the volume grades 
cannot be made today at anything like the costs which 
prevailed as recently as last August; and these costs 
will go up, not down, when, some time in January, 
probably, the shoe manufacturer is faced with the full 
impact of those increases which already have taken 
place. 

To date, and even though some manufacturers now 
own leather at higher prices than those prevailing in 
August, they have been able to keep costs down by 
averaging their higher-priced leather with that which 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 





Measuring Stick of Values in Men’s Shoes 


May 20, 1935 


Dec. |, 1936 
$1.0503 


Apr. |, 1937 
$1.1849 


Mar. |, 1938 
$ .9167 


Dec. |, 1938 
$ .9981 


Dec. |, 1937 
$1.0222 


0710 
.2230 
-0060 
-7750 
9951 
0710 
0950 
.2001 
-0600 
-3650 


0790 
.2453 
0060 
9018 
1.0449 
0738 
0950 
.2077 
-0600 
-3700 


-0630 
-1460 
0066 
.7730 
9890 
0720 
0950 
.2021 
.0600 
3500 


0630 
-1690 
0066 
.7150 
1.0330 
0720 
0980 
.2051 
0650 
3500 


0710 
.2480 
0066 
8295 
1.0380 
0792 
0980 
2422 
.0660 
3600 


Cloth Linings & Doublers . 
Leather Linings & Trimmings 





Total Costs ~.. ae ee 
Selling and Administrative Costs, Including Sales- 
men's Commission, Advertising, Reserves for Bad 


EITC ote, Snesscanecagiee pane 


$3.9115 $4.2684 $3.6734 $3.7748 $4.0607 


-7635 8220 


$5.0913 


-7635 -7480 7713 





$4.6750 $4.4369 $4.5228 $4.8320 
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9 NOW that holiday deco- 

rations are gone from win- 
dows and store interior the store 
looks rather bare, no doubt. 
What can you do to liven it up 
for the winter months? New 
background panels will help the 
windows. Inside the store some 
new ledge trims and display 
cards may be needed. 















5 ARE you planning a Janu- 

ary Clearance? If so, 
you'll probably want to begin 
it tomorrow which calls for a big 
ad today. If you've kept your 
stock so clean that a Clearance 
is not necessary you will still 
want to advertise some specials 
for tomorrow to compete with 
other sales. 
















THIS would be a very 
good time to send a let- 
ter to all of your customers tell- 
ing them about your Hosiery 
Club and urging them to join it. 
letter will be much more ef- 
fective if you enclose a Hosiery 
Club membership card with 
the customers’ name filled in. 





















12 WHAT are you going to 
advertise today to bri 
in @ Saturday crowd? You'll 


Fr) 







need some good specials of 
; y course, and they should be 
~ &D played up in fairly large space, 






is going to be com- 


@ newspaper full of 
ads clamoring for 
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Retail Shoe Store 
CALENDAR 
For JANUARY 





3 TODAY you make your 

weekly check of stock, and 
since you are starting a new 
yeor make this a thorough 
check! And when the job is 
done sit down and analyze the 
result. You check your stocks 
for control, to eliminate turn- 
killers, reduce investment. Are 
you accomplishing your pur- 
pose? 


6 IF you are having a clear- 

ance sale beginning today 
you no doubt installed your 
sale windows yesterday. If you 
are not having a sale you should 
give your windows a sale atmos- 
phere with some featured "spo- 
cials" for this is sale time and 
shoppers are looking for bar- 
gains in every window. 


10 CHECK your stocks 

again this morning. Look 
over the check sheets carefully 
and make sure there are no 
slow sellers that ought to be 
disposed of. If there are, mark 
them down for you can make 
good use of them as “specials” 
and Saturday leaders during 


this J y sale 





1 3 ARE you keeping a care- 

ful record of each day's 
business, noting in it any spe- 
cial sales you may have, any 
“stunts” you tried, the weather, 
the activities of your competi- 
tors, etc.? If you have never 
done this, try it. It will be in- 
valuable to you next year in 
planning your day-to-day sell- 
ing program. 









4 DID you do a satisfact 

volume in women's hosi 
last year? Perhaps, if you « 
not, the department needs m- 
promotion. A hosiery club 
one of the best ways to get «> 
peat business because ec 
member must buy twelve po 
in order to secure the thirteenth 
pair free. 


- 2c? G&~< < 


“a; 








* CHANGE your window 

displays today, but moin- 
tain the sale atmosphere in your 
displays with specials and soley 
looking cards, whether you are 
having a sale or not. It will sell 
more goods during this season 
when most stores are advertising 
their clearances than will more 
formal displays such as you 


usually have. 





11 WHEN you took your 

year-end inventory did 
you carefully list all your fix- 
tures? Did you find some in 
need of repair? This is a good 
time of year to go over all your 
display fixtures, repairing those 
that are in need of it, and dis- 
carding any that are becoming 
shabby looking. 


15 CHANGE your window 
displays around today 
even though you have nothing 
particularly new to add. ‘his 
is @ season when you have to 
fight for business and if you al- 
low the same displays to re- 
main in too long folks wil! no! 
look at them and you wil! ‘ose 
sales! 
















BC 


will re 


20 


the att 
who c 
buy ot! 
you sh 
your se 
some o 
every c 
year. 
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Suart the New Year with a Firm Resolution to Make It a 
More Successful Year, Both in Sales and Profits. Care- 
fully Planned Promotion and Daily Attention to the De- 
tails of Efficient Retail Operation Point the Way to Better 


16 HOW do you get new 

names for your mailing 
list? The best way is to ask 
every customer who enters your 
store to give you their name. 
These people are preferred 
prospects. They have been in 
your store. They have bought 
your merchandise and presum- 
ably are satisfied customers who 
will return. 


90 SEE that your Saturday 

specials are brought to 
the attention of every customer 
who comes in to the store to 
buy other merchandise. In fact 
you should make it a part of 
your selling program to see that 
some other item is suggested to 
every customer every day in the 


year. 


95 THIS is a good time of 

the year to consider 
whether or not you are satisfied 
with your newspaper mat ser- 
vice. Does it give you enough 
illustrations of the kind you 
want to use in your ads? If it 
does not then you should do 
something before the new sea- 
son begins. 


will spend enough? 

win- 

gives every 

re of space dur- 

Have you 

merchandise on 

sure you will 
time. 


Business in 1940. 


17 THIS is the morning to 

check your stocks. Take 
particular note of your women's 
hosiery stock. Will it be down, 
as it should be, when the new 
Spring colors are announced. 
If it is not you may lose part 
of the profit you should get, 
through markdowns. Do some- 
thing about it now. 


99 THIS would be a good 

day to put in windows 
that are smart and full of style. 
By this time “January Sales” 
are an old story to shoppers 
and an interesting style display 
should get much more attention 
and sell more merchandise for 
you than another window of 
specials. 


96 HAVE you any new foot- 

wear styles? If you have 
then mention them in today's 
ad, referring to them as Ad- 
vance Spring Styles. Folks are 
tired of Winter and the first 
news of Spring styles is interest- 
ing to them—and it marks your 
store as being up-to-the-min- 
ute. 


31 IT is very appropriate 

that you close January 
with your weekly stock check, 
so that you will start February 
knowing exactly where you are. 
Better be sure you are ready to 
cash in on every one of Febru- 
ary's too few selling days. Go 
over all of your plans for the 
month again. 


18 HAVE you been giving 

some thought to your 
Spring selling plans? With 
Easter coming quite early, on 
March 24th, there will be two 
distinct selling seasons. First 
the pre-Easter season, and sec- 
ond the after-Easter Spring sea- 
son. This will have quite an in- 
fluence on your merchandising 
and should be carefully con- 
sidered. 


9 3 IF you have not already 

done so you should be 
giving some thought to what 
you can do in your windows and 
store interior for the pre-Easter 
selling season. It need not be 
costly, but it should be different 
and distinctive, something that 
will make people remember 
your store. 


97 LAST Saturday in Janu- 

ary. Make it a good one. 
Put in a window of the items 
advertised last night, and if 
you advertised any Advance 
Spring Styles give them the fea- 
ture spot. Put out a good spe- 
cial or two on tables and tell 
all salespeople to push them 
vigorously. 


19 YOUR newspaper ad- 

vertisement for today 
should be much on last week's 
pattern, featuring some good 
"specials" that can hold their 
own against the competition of 
other January sale ads. Per- 
haps a really GOOD hosiery 
special would be as effective 
for a Saturday crowd-bringer 
as anything you could offer. 


94 CHECKING your stocks 
should be easy at this 
time fo year, if your stocks are 
as clean as they should be. So 
today, as you make your weekly 
check, ask yourself if you're 
satisfied with your stock condi- 
tion. If you cannot honestly 
say that you are then you are 
not following through. 


9 WHY not wait until 

Wednesday to change 
your window displays and then 
build them around a large 
February calendar, painted on 
wall-board or heavy card stock. 
Use this calendar as a window 
background and be sure all of 
February's special days are 
featured on it in red. 
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Sample file folder for montly promotion 
program. Notes about prospective ads 
and displays should be jotted down in 
the various boxes, while any clippings 
about the month that seem particularly 
apt can be filed in the folder itself. 


BETTER SELLING — 
MORE SALES—IN 19490 


THE coming of the New Year brings up the very perti- 
nent question, “What are your promotion plans for 
1940?” The past season provided evidence enough that 
the feeling among many stores that the wave of manu- 
facturing business would automatically result in shoe 
sales without any special effort on their part was com- 
pletely wrong. It is axiomatic that no store can expect 
the public to take a greater interest in its shoes than is 
taken by the store itself, as revealed in its promotions 
and service. 

While retail business generally is optimistic about the 
1940 outlook, there are many who are disturbed about 
consumer movements and the growth of anti-advertis- 
ing propaganda. When some stores in a community 
make wild price comparisons, there is evidence for those 
who want to create trouble. 

Unfortunately, the consumer in search of information 
which will assist her in an intelligent comparison of 
products, does not discriminate between the sins of com- 
mission and those of omission. The shoe man who neg- 
lects to inform his customers is likely to be suspected 
of concealing things he is afraid to tell—or worse—and 
that must be avoided. 

I. A. Hirschman, Bloomingdale’s, New York, a few 
months ago urged advertisers “to tell people what they 
want to know instead of what you want to say,” and 
Bruce MacLersh, prominent retail executive, said: “Ad- 
vertising’s function is to inform—to spread news. If 
the news isn’t timely or important, it isn’t news and 


money is wasted.” E. A. Filene said: “Publicity should 
not be a service to the store buyer, but a service to the 
customer—informing the public of merchandise and 
services offered, as a means of aiding the customer in 
buying,” and further,“Creative ideas must be based on an 
accurate knowledge of facts, and not only on opinions.” 

Obviously the aims of responsible shoe merchants. 
and responsible consumer representatives have the same 
objective—to assist the customer to buy intelligently. 
The great fault is a lack of sales appreciation! Casual 
or careless merchandise presentation, in ads, in window 
displays, in the store, cannot lead to increased sales 
Such advertising and displays indicate a store with care 
less service. Interesting, informative advertising and 
displays, emphasizing and dramatizing “facts of cus 
tomer interest” about your merchandise, serve the dou 
ble purpose of getting customers’ attention and action 
and of educating your salespeople, and reminding then 
of selling points during the making of a sale. 

E. R. Richter, vice-president in charge of advertisin; 
for Hart, Shaffner and Marx, said: “Much national ad 
vertising is wasted because of ignorance or apathy « 
the point of sale.” And added that they have very su: 
cessfully used a loose leaf book combining the con 
plete story of the manufacture of their clothes fron 
various materials, and jammed with instructions on ho’ 
to sell. Proof that the need of salesmanship helps a: 
important. 

The right kind of advertising and displays will gi 
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Good Promotion Depends on What Customers Want 


to Know, And Can Be Used Successfully to 


Sell 


More Shoes for You. Here are Pointers on Planning 


and Executing Successful Promotions. 


by BR. E. ANDRUSS 





STYLE 





LAST 





MATERIALS 





COLORS 





CONSTRUCTION 









































Make a record of each shoe on a 5 x 7 inch card, pasting 
or clipping a small photo of the shoe in the upper right 


corner, with specific information opposite. 


Below, under 


notes, record any information or ideas that will assist in 
selling that particular shoe in ads or displays. 


ihe salespeople both education and enthusiasm. Remem- 
ber always that training cannot make something out of 
nothing; it can only develop existing abilities. 

There’s something in it also for the man who under- 
takes to do all the work and studying necessary to cre- 
ating and carrying out a real selling campaign for 1940. 
Better jobs await the man who trains himself to do a 
better promotion job. 

The mechanics of good promotion are divided into 
two parts—gathering the information and using it effec- 
lively. The first part can be further divided into two 
parts for convenience—permanent and seasonal infor- 
mation. Certain facts regarding materials, construction 
and fitting, for example, are practically permanent 
background knowledge. So also is the correct type of 
footwear to wear for various occasions and costumes. 
This information should be accumulated in a combina- 
tion of “working library” and ever-present notebook 
whenever reading or looking at anything that may hold 
information for you (and that’s almost everything). 
And if you think you know it all remember that even 
these angles are not static, and that “as soon as you 
stop studying, you start to forget.” 

The second part of gathering the information covers 


shoe style and public interest information. It is vitally 
important that the SALES MINDED promotion man 
know how, where and why each style shoe in stock fits 
into the season’s fashion picture, and the trend of cus- 
tomer activities and interests if he is to develop adver- 
tising and display appeals that click. 


THIS can be done by making a card record (5x7-inch 
horizontal cards are convenient) of every shoe style in 
stock, and adding a new card record of each new style 
arriving. Ask the buyer to make a note of all possible 
information at the time the style is selected, then check 
and add to this whatever facts can be obtained. If a 
buyer says there’s nothing to tell, ask why he bought the 
style. Note also such ideas as occur for dramatizing the 
selling points of customer interest about each shoe. 

It is when you have these FACTS and present them 
so that they inform and interest the prospective cus- 
tomer that you are showing real SELLING ABILITY. 
Ask yourself, “What customers will be most likely to 
buy this shoe?—and why?” Then dramatize those 
“whys.” And don’t be timid about asking representative 
customers what they like about certain shoes (showing 

[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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OU TLOOMN 


Pay as You Go 


WHAT a war of nerves was the month of December. 
The public delayed buying its Christmas things until 
the Saturday before Christmas, squeezing into six days 
what previously was spread over six weeks. It was posi- 
tively unexplainable. 

It took real merchandising courage for department 
store men to worry and wait, hoping that the tide of 
shopping would sweep in. Many of them couldn’t stand 
the strain and started clearances in early December. 
The week of Dec. 11 to 16 was a terror by day and 
restless tossing at night for those executives who had 
to make decisions as to whether to dump everything or 
hold on until the Christmas spirit made itself manifest 
in mankind. 

The week of Dec. 16 to 23 will go down in depart- 
ment store history as the biggest business on record, 
condensed into the fewest number of hours and com- 
plicated by the necessity for special gift wrappings and 
delivery service. 

The battle of nerves ended in one of the most glorious 
windfalls of gift-selling in all merchandising history. 
You see, department store operation today is an amaz- 
ing game—a game of chance. Seven to nine months 
in red ink and then one overwhelming month of Decem- 
ber, when 50 per cent of the year’s business is con- 
densed into that calendar cycle. Talk about peaks and 
valleys! There never was and never will be anything 
to compare with the holiday Himalayas. 

So many businesses throughout the country are 
geared up to the department store machinery that they 
must prepare in 12 months the goods that are consumed 
at the counters in a single month. In a way, it’s the 
merchant’s fault and dates back to the declaration of the 
principle: “The public is always right.” 

Many a shoe man, in the comparative quiet of his 
store, in December, envied the traffic turmoil in the de- 
partment stores. But shoes cannot be sold that way. 
Shoes need fitting. They need the skill and hand of 
the salesman and the conversation and confidence of 
the customer to make the sales stay put. 

Thése merchandise madhouses, gigantic in size, that 
dominate the marketing of goods in our cities, are reap- 
ing the very thing which they have so generously en- 
couraged. Almost without exception they goad the pub- 
lic into buying more than it can absorb. ‘They extend 
credit, installments, money vouchers and the day of 
reckoning is put off until Feb. 1. Most often, remorse 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


hits the public the day after Christmas and the “return- 
goods-evil” is one that taxes the time and patience of 
practically all of the clerks who were needed for the 
rush period before that Christmas climax. The alibi 
angles by the public pass all understanding. And a 
special sort of retribution for all this condensing of 
business into one month comes in the throw-back of a 
lot of this excess merchandise to the sources of supply. 

If there is any division of the trade that needs a 
housecleaning of its habits, it’s general department 
store operation. We are not speaking specifically on 
shoes because, outside of slippers and gee-gaws, the 
shoe department is a sad Cinderella at the ball. There 
is something so cockeyed about this whole method of 
selling that it is worth the best brains of industry to 
correct it. 

Remember this—American women actually spend 
80c. to 85c. of every dollar of retail purchasing power. 
Man has allocated to women the purchase of practically 
everything outside of his pants and shoes (and we're 
not so certain about the pants). We have no grievance 
with women, as such, but they are certainly subject to 
all the emotional hysteria that comes with spending 
beyond income. 

The nation, at the moment, has lost all of those prime 
virtues that it possessed 15 years ago and before that 
time—when families were solvent, had money in re- 
serve in the bank and bought to their needs and to 
their income. Statistics show that by and large the 
American families are insolvent because they are over- 
drawn on goods, automobiles and things in general tha! 
are purchasable on advance hopes rather than on Satur 
day’s pay envelope. 

Naturally, these things have their repercussions on 
as steady and orderly a business as shoes for the 
obligated dollar, backed up by credit men and toug! 
collectors, makes family life virtually hell because 0! 
things, things, things, unpaid for! 

The decade, ’29 to °39, has been labeled a “depres 
sion”; but has been, in so many cases, a period of debt 
deferred. Real serious merchant-thinking has got to |) 
given to this problem in the next ten years becau: 
there is no happiness and security to merchants 0 
public in unbalanced budgets. 
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The number of W/E Sole Stitching 
Machines — Model C— outstanding, con- 
tinues to increase and is NOW at a 
NEW ALL-TIME HIGH. Sole attaching 
with this machine is by means of a lock- 


stitch seam and shoes made by this 


wet SOLE STITCHING 
MACHINE — MODEL C 


method have a well-earned reputation 


for flexibility and comfort. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Middle Atlantie 
Expeets Best Convention 


CAL J. MENSCH 


Secretary Middle Atlantic Shoe Re- 
tailers Association 


@FFICIALS of the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Association are very 
enthusiastic about the forthcoming 
convention of that organization, 
which will be held at the Hote! 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia 
on January 21-22-23 next. This 
will be the twenty-sixth convention 
and show held by this organization. 
It is expected not only to draw the 
greatest number of visitors, but also 
to have the most comprehensive list 
of exhibitors of any gathering thus 
far held by this association. 

The officers and members of the 
committee base this expectation 
upon a number of circumstances. 
A rising market, which seems to be 
generally anticipated, always has the 
effect of increasing interest in 
available merchandise, and creates 
an added desire for making com- 
parisons. This will have its reaction 
upon both the exhibitors and retail 
members, resulting in an increased 
number of both. Then again, the 
timing of the show, nine weeks be- 
fore Easter, and with end of the 


Indications Point to Record Number of Exhibitors 

and Alse to the Largest Attendance of Shoe Mer- 

chants at Meeting and Shoe Show to be Held at 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel, in Philadelphia, January 
21-22-23. 


year routine, such as stock taking 
and the like out of the way, affords 
excellent opportunity for looking the 
market over in time for the Easter 
business, and leaves no pressing 
reason for staying at home. 

The program for the one busi- 
ness and general convention meet- 
ing on Monday, January 22, has 
been given special thought, and the 
program as outlined at present will 
be particularly interesting. An anal- 
ysis of Spring styles, and the rea- 
sons for them is expected to bring 
out some lively discussion. This 
discussion will be under the leader- 
ship of Miss Ruth Kerr, too gen- 
erally known in the shoe industry 
to require further identification. 
Her address “Charting Shoe Trends 
for Spring” will, in its subject mat- 
ter, give ample opportunity for the 
discussion that is expected to fol- 
low. 

In the general field of business, 
national and world affairs, all of 
which have their reaction upon the 
business of every retail merchant, 
regardless of his volume of busi- 
ness, as it does upon every enter- 
prise in the country, officials of 
the Association announce they will 
have a speaker not yet exactly de- 
cided upon, who will be in a posi- 
tion to discuss these matters with 
authority. Of course, other fea- 
tures in addition to these highlights 
will occupy the attention of those 
attending, including the distribu- 
tion of upwards of thirty valuable 
favors. The meeting will be held 
during and following a luncheon, 


as has been the customary pro- 
cedure at these shows for some 
years past. 

But notwithstanding the inter- 
est in the business and convention 
meeting, it is the shoe show and 
fair that both officers and members 
of the association feel will be of 
the greatest profit to those in at- 
tendance. Personal contact on neu- 
tral ground between buyer and 
seller, opportunity to see a wide 
array of merchandise, in such clos 
proximity that chance for compar 
ison is ideal, has proven the magnet 
that has attracted a large percent 
age of manufacturers and whole 
to M.A.S.R.A. 
for from fifteen to twenty years. 

All branches of the industry ar 
represented on the management 
committee in charge of the show 
retailers, manufacturers and whole 
salers, which means that its conduc! 
will be equitable to all. 
division, as is shown by the list 
representative men have been ap 
pointed, those particularly in touc! 
with the situation in the territor) 
which is comprehended in the Mid 
dle Atlantic jurisdiction: 

John A. Storch, Newark, N. J 
chairman. 

Representing the retailers—Loui 
Bendheim, Wilmington, Del.; Ha 
vey L. Farr, Allentown, Pa.; Go: 
don Evans, Scranton, Pa.; I. ‘ 
Smashey, Bridgeton, N. J.; Robe:! 
Hemhauser, Irvington, N. J 
George M. Garman, Phila., Pa 
Roy Walter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
G. H. Hagedorn, Baltimore, Meé : 


salers conventions 


In each 
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T. Dun Belfield, Phila., Pa.; Cal 
J. Mensch, Sec’y, Phila., Pa. 

Representing the manufacturers 
—I. Frank Oberfield, Phila., Pa.; 
W. J. Liggett, Phila. Pa.; T. H. 
Embry, Reading, Pa.; E. L. Whit- 
ney, Phila., Pa. 

Representing the wholesalers— 
Elkan R. Myers, Baltimore, Md.; 
Murray Saks, New York, N. Y.; 
Dave Hunn, Phila., Pa.; Jerome 
Lutsky, Phila., Pa.; Edward A. 
Gould, Boston, Mass. 

In the matter of exhibits, Cal. 
Mensch, secretary of the associa- 
tion, says that reservations for ex- 
hibit rooms are still coming in, and 
the number to date is considerably 
ahead of those booked up to the 
same period before the show last 
year. With the marked retailer in- 
terest, as indicated by the corre- 
spondence that crosses the secre- 
tary’s desk, the 26th annual con- 
vention and show of the M.A.S.R.A. 
gives promise of being its best yet. 

The members of the various other 
committees having in charge the 
numerous details of convention and 
association management are as fol- 
lows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — 
John Storch, chairman, Newark, N. 
J.; Louis Bendheim, Wilmington, 
Del.; Harvey L. Farr, Allentown, 
Pa.; Robert Hemhauser, Irvington, 
N. J.; George M. Garman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Gordon Evans, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Cal J. Mensch, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

DISPLAY ROOM COMMITTEE 

-B. W. Shaub, Lancaster, Pa., 
chairman; Harvey L. Farr, Allen- 
town, Pa.; R. C. Gerheim, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Harry W. Hahn, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; Herman Fischer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE—Ed. 
Reineberg, York, Pa., chairman; 
Russell Wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M. G. Harper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

STYLE COMMITTEE—Murray 
Rolfe, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. C. Newswanger, York, Pa.; 
George N. Geuting, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMIT- 
TEE—Members of the Convention 
Management Committee and George 
M. Garman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and up 


To Retail 


Tournament Tested: 
Equipment plays its 
part in a good game 
of golf, the right shoes, 
as well as good clubs, 
technique, and clothes 


11 Styles of Walter Hagen 


Shoes In Stock. 


Catalog on Request. 


COLE, ROOD & HAAN CO., CHICAGO 


Russell S. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Herman Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 
—W. K. Hartzell, Souderton, Pa., 
chairman; W. Roy Singleton, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Raymond V. Rubright, 
Easton, Pa. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE— 
A. N. Foster, chairman, Union- 
town, Pa.; Walter C. Byerly, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Philip J. Stach, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur T. Mc- 
Canner, Frederick, Md.; Maurice 


P. King, Newark, N. J.; W. H. 
Kuhl, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ben Becker, 
Newport News, Va. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Robert Hemhauser, chairman, Irv- 
ington, N. J.; Paul E. Tregellas, 
Mahanoy City, Pa.; Wm. J. Benson, 
Dover, Del.; Louis Yockelson, 
Washington, D. C.; John D. Dunn, 
Hagerstown, Md.; E. W. Taylor, 
Lynchburg, Va.; A. S. Bing, Al- 
toona, Pa. 
[TURN TO 


PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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Above—Three Spring styles shown at the open- 
ing of the Selby store. “BRETTE” is a four eye- 
let oxford in Bluejacket calf with simple classic 
lines, interesting stitching and popular walled last. 
Also, in patent, black calf and white calf. 


A fter Twenty Years in New York 
Selby Shoe Company “Rounds the 
Corner” and Takes Possession of 
Handsome New Quarters on Fifth 
Avenue at 38th Street. 


Interior of the new shop. Ultra- 
modern in design, it is paneled in 
straight grain white oak at the en- 
trance; its walls papered in smart 
broad stripes of two flesh tones. 
The carpet is deep grey blue; the 
upholstery is in magenta, char- 
treuse and deep old rose. In the 
rear of the photograph is the men’s 
store with a separate entrance off 
38th Street. 





SELBY 
Opens Fifth Avenue Store 


WITH canopy at the door and crowds lining the pavement 
the new Selby Shoe Store looked like the scene of a fashion 
able wedding the evening of Dec. 15. The occasion was « 
cocktail party preceding the opening of the store to the genera! 
public on the following day. .The “few old friends” include: 
shoe men and members of the press who admired the spacious 
beautifully decorated salons and witnessed a showing of Selb) 
fashions for Spring 1940. [TURN TO PAGE 33, PLEASE 


Left—“CAV ALIER,” Air- 
way blue alligator calj 
for spectator sports with 
walled last for ample toe 
room. In black patent 
leather for semi-formal 
afternoon wear. 


Right — “TAV ARA,” 
shining patent leather 
stepin, feminine and 
flattering to the foot 
with stitching over 
the vamp making 
the foot look 
much shorter. 


The new re- . 

tail shop of the 

Selby Shoe Com- 
pany with a _ front- 
age of 28 feet on Fifth. 
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“Imagine ME playin’ 
Sherlock Holmes!’ 














“Higgins,” the boss says, looking up from the ledger, “sales 
aren’t what'they should be.” “I know it, sir,” says 1. “Well,” 
says he, “I think I've put my finger on the trouble— we're 
getting just as many new customers, but the old ones aren't 
coming back. So, Higgins, I've a little sleuthing I'd like you 
to do for me...” 

















The first old customer I called on was Miss Jones. “Miss 
Jones,” says I, “haven't seen you in the store for the past six 
months ...” “No, sir,” says she, “and you won't see me for the 
next six years unless you do something about the heels on 
your shoes. They scuff and check so badly that I'm ashamed 
to wear them.” 








After seein’ about eighteen of our old customers and hearin’ 
a lot of "em complain about the heels on our shoes, I was 
convinced that here was the clue the boss was lookin’ for. I 
went, back to the store and gave him all the dope. “Higgins,” 
says he, “I wouldn't be surprised to find you've hit it right 
on the heel! Gimme that phone.” 


Business is sure on the up since the boss ordered Du Pont 
Scuffless “PYRAHEFL” on our whole line. We sent letters to 
all the old customers, and they're comin’ back to buy. Miss 
Jones says she’s glad to see us using Scuffless heels because 
she did like our shoes best, and those heels were the only 
thing that had kept her from coming back. 


Tell your manufacturer you want Scuffless “PYRAHEEL” plastic heel covering on your shoes, too. 


DD oofflen 


Mm OU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY [INC.), 


PYRAHEEL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT, ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 




















COMMON SENSE 


Builds Sueeessfiul Shoe 
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Comfortable cushioned 
armchairs block off the 
Herring women’s shoe de- 
partment from the main 
selling floor at the J. R. 
Miliner Company store at 
Lynchburg, Va. 


MERCHANDISING 


Business 


C. M. Herring, Operating Shoe Departments in 


Six Leading Southern Cities, Believes Conservative 


Methods, Careful Buying with Customers’ Needs in 
Mind and Adherence to Well-Tried Lines Best For- 


mula for Profitable Operation 
by CHARLES P. BEAZLEY 


A SHOPPER, making her rounds, goes into one of 
Lynchburg’s leading department stores. On the first 
floor she can’t help but notice a neat array of com- 
fortably cushioned armchairs that block off a fairly 
large area in one corner. If she’s tired, she may pause 
for a rest. Nearby she is apt to see a clerk fitting a 
pair of shoes on a friend. 

Whether she realizes it or not she is in C. M. Her- 
ring’s, Inc., shoe department of J. R. Millner Co. And 
although she may not be conscious of it at the time, a 
desire for a new pair of shoes may be implanted. She 
may fulfill that desire while she rests, or she may 
return later. 

And so it is throughout the year. This arrangement, 
casual as it may seem to an observer, did not just 


Cc. M. HERRING 


happen so, but is the result of careful study and plan 
ning on the part of the Herring concern, the active 
director of which is C. M. Herring himself. 

A genial merchant of years of experience in al 
phases of the shoe industry, Mr. Herring has worke: 
out, with the advice and assistance of 28 employees, : 
system of merchandising shoes that has achieved pop 
ularity not only in Lynchburg, but in the cities o' 
Roanoke and Danville, Va., and Raleigh, Greensbor 
and Durham, N. C. [TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE 
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Good Shootin’ 


Here’s proof of a very good day’s shooting in the Virginia 
Mountains by three members of the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corp. Holding the game and looking very pleased are, 
left to right: John James, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.; T. J. Ligon, Jr., and T. J. 
Ligon, sales representatives, Geo. D. Witt Co. The bag 
included several wild turkeys and a good showing of 
pheasants. 





General Shoe Corp. Reports Best Year 


In History of Firm 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—General Shoe Corporation has 
issued its annual report for the year ended October 
31, 1939, in the form of an illustrated booklet. Accord- 
ing to Maxey Jarman, president of the company, the 
past year was the largest in the history of the firm, 
with net sales to customers amounting to $16,581,537 
compared with $13,257,663 for the year before. Busi- 
ness transactions within the company amounted to 
$1,670,678, making the total volume of business trans- 
acted during the year $18,252,215. 


Earnings on common stock, after making provision 
for preferred dividends, came to $1.41 per share, an 
increase over $1.27 per share for the previous year. 
Total profit amounted to $927,194 for the year, com- 
pared with $647,670 for a year ago. 

In his statement, Mr. Jarman said: “Prospects for 
the coming year look very good, but the company feels 
that it is very important to keep itself in a flexible posi- 
tion to meet changing conditions as they arise. Within 
the past month, the salesmen have been calling on the 
trade with their Spring lines, and in spite of price ad- 
vances, necessitated by strong increases in hides and 
leathers, orders have been showing very nice increases.” 

An interesting feature of the booklet is the inclusion 
at the back of four four-color pages of advertising re- 
printed from Boot anp SHoe Recorver. Included 
also are photographs of the various plants, a comment 


om the company’s operation, and snapshots of several 
Workers in the factories. 








Supreme 
IN CHICAGO 


HOME OF 
Chicago Shoe 


Travelers Association 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
$4.00 to $7.00 


GUEST ROOMS 
$3.00 to $6.00 


All rooms equipped with bath, 
servidor and circulating ice water 


Mr. Shoe Manufacturer: 


Two entire floors are used for 
monthly shoe displays 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


LARRY BELL 
Convention Manager 





Mx AGRE Pt, ere 
- CHICAGO 


thee Sercage 
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210 LINCOLN STRE 


as * 
FORTY PER CENT 
OF ALL Shoes for men, women and children . . . for business and for- | 
MEN'S SHOES mal wear . . . for work and leisure . . . all can be had from 
RE factories located in New England . . . where the shoe in- ' 

ARE MADE IN dustry was born and where, today, thirty-five per cent of 
NEW ENGLAND the nation's footwear is made. : 
Enjoying an abundance of skilled craftsmen and resources, ; 

the companies listed on the opposite page . . . all members c 

ZZ) of and subscribing to the policies of the New England Shoe R 

and Leather Association . . . have earned reputations as " 

hembers of the conscientious, reliable shoe makers capable of delivering the . 
NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER maximum of value and service. Se 
St 

nes Be sure to visit these New England concerns during the No- H 
are pledged to a tional Shoe Fair at Chicago . . . see, compare and buy “ 
Policy of Fair Practices the exceptional values and styles which New England . 
in the Industry skill and experience produce. ~ 
NEW ENGLAND SHOE ANDER 
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Members of the 
NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER 


ASSOCLATION 
exhibiting at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago January 2, 3, 4, and 5 


* * 
WOMEN'S SHOES JUVENILE SHOES 














































ROOM ROOM 
Ansin Shoe Mfg. Co., Athol, Mass...... ......... 1104-1108 Bristol Shoe Co., Boston, Mass....... err 2 1114 
Bancroft Walker Co., Waltham, Mass...... . 1-2 Third Floor Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass... .... 630A-632A 
Barr & Bloomfield Shoe Mfg. Co., Seabrook, N. H....... 1129A Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., Rochester, N. H... | 1318A-1320A 
oo a et a eens a ~— + % 43 4 Sg pom Nature Footwear Corp., Brewer, Me. 628A 
Bradford Shoe ned Meneten, N. H. ‘ iy . 7 - 3 — | A. G. Walten & Co.,'Citeleca, Mass. ey ; thes 
B-W Footwear Co,, Inc., Webster, Mass... ..... 1311-1312 
Chelmsford Shoe Co., Derry, N. H.. ............. ..1328A 
Clark Shoe Co., Auburn, Maine.................. .. 435A 2 
Charles Cushman Co., Auburn, Maine... ~~ s . 653-656 
Dainty Maid Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass....... 1162A- 1163A 
Dartmouth Shoe Ce., Brockton, Mass..... ...... 734-735 MENS’ and BOYS’ SHOES 
Dover Shoe Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H..... oo tanec od® 1356A 
A. E. Emerson Shoe Co,, Inc., Worcester, Btnee!; .1335A-1336A Geo. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Me. Palas. . 635-636 
Fleisher Shoe Comp M Sete, OF. OB... . Mas. . ccc. 1150 Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. cis Wineein. 4602 obi weemane 556 
Gale Shoe Mfg. Co., North Adams, Mass... veces se  T10-712 Bridgewater Workers Co-operative Association, Inc., 
Grand Shoe Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass...... .. cain ee Bridgewater, Mass. - su carte 
Green-Barr Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. .... 1126A-1127A H. H. Brown Shoe Co., Inc., Wesceten Mass. . 722-723 
Hallowell Shoe Co., Hallowell, Me... ..__. .... 1339-1340 Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc., East Weymeuth, Mass.. | 
Hannahson’s Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass........ 1051A-1052A Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 
Headway Shoe Corp., Webster, Mass... ... ..... .1238 512A-513A 
Holly Shoe Co., Littleton, N. H........ ..... 1113A-1114A Conrad Shoe Co., North Abington, Mass. 549 
Herbert Holtz Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass....... .. 1366-1367 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 637A 
Horn & Short Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. ....... HS3A-1154A Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass... “ - 136A 
Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., Rochester, N. H.... .. .1318A-1320A Eagle Shoe Mfg. Co., Everett, Mass. 859A-861A 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., Cambridge, Mass. . 1101-1102 Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co., Dover, BB. Bac sive .. 529 
Jay Shoe Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. ...... ... 1121-1123 Johan A. Frye Shoe Co, Marlboro, Mass... -8984 
Kesslen Shoe Co., Kennebunk, Me.....................1336 Gil-Ash Shoe Co., Fitchburg, Mass... ...... 624-625 
Klev-Hro Shee Co., Derry, N. H........ .  ...1307-1308 Knipe Bros., Inc., Haverhill, Mass.. ...546 
Kleven Shoe Co., Spencer, Mass........... _.1121A-1124A Koss Shoe Co., Inc., Auburn, Me... .. 546A 
Lown Shoes, Inc., Auburn, Me. . tee Ch: 1218A-1220A John E. Lucey Sho@Co., Middleboro, Mass. ope ae 
National Shoe Mfg. Co., Worcester, ein. oy? 1115A-1116A Milford Shoe Co., Milford, Mass... ... - 647 
National Shoe Corp., Marlboro, Mass... ............. 1303A Owens Shoe Co., Salem, Mass............- 1230-1238A 
Orange Shoe Mfg. Co., Orange, Mass... ......... 1351-1352 M. A. Packard Co., Brockton, Mass.......... -. S26A 
Owens Shoe Co., Salem, Mass............... 1230-1238A The Stetson Shoe Co., So. Weymouth, Mass.. 613A-617A 
Philips Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass....... i 1334 Stone-Tarlow Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. R ai .516 
Prime Shoe Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass.. Sige Pe 1130 E. E. Tay‘or Corp., Boston, Mass... .. ae ... BS8STA 
H. O. Rondeau Shée Co., Seciieeten, | ne. #.. 1304-1306 Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North Adams, Mass. 550A-551A 
Raymend Shee Co, Raymond, N. H....... - . 4360-1361 A. G. Walton & Co., Chelsea, Mass........ ee 
Rosenthal & Doucette, Inc., Beverly, Mass........._ 834-835 Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Corp., Worcester, Mass. 1131-1138 
Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H..... 521-522 E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass.. .. 613-616 
: Scholnick Shoe Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass... ..... .. .932-937 
| M. Sibulkin Shoe Co., Inc., Manchester, N. H..... _ 1319-1320 


Somersworth Shoe Co., Inc., Somersworth, N. H.. . . 1331-1332 


: South Berwick Shoe Co., So. Berwick, Me............ .1137 
Stetson a Co., ibe, Wermenth, a ...613A-617A ALLIED TRADES 


H. C. Stillman Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass......_ .. 1324A American Shoemaking, Boston, Mass.................1132A 
Sulkis Shoe Co., Marlboro, Mass............... 1033A-1034A Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass........ each ore ..+ 759A 
Unity Shoemakers Corp., Haverhill, Mass... .... 752-753 George E. Belcher Co., Siention. ie, ...«.... 931 A-938A 
Universal Shoe Corporation, Sanford, Me...... . 1304A-1306A Boot and Shoe Recorder, New York, N. Y... .909A—Bopdth 11 
Webster Shoe Corp., Webster, Mass........ ee Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 1300-1301A 
Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Corp., Worcester, Sate. . .1131-1138 United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. 521A-524A 


{ATHER ASSOCIATION 


fa ARORA RS a ea ee ee ee 
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THE PURPOSE 
OF BUSINESS IS 
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THIS WEEK IN THE 


Saturday, December 30, 


SHOE TRADE 


1939 


National News 





Wage-Hour Division Gets Shoe Testimony 


Administrator Jacobs to Base Decision to Accept or Reject 
Proposed 35-Cent Minimum on 3000-Page Record of Hearings 


WASHINGTON—Some 3000 pages of 
testimony on which Federal Wage-Hour 
Administrator Harold D. Jacobs will 
base his decision to accept or reject the 
shoe industry committee’s recommenda- 
tion for a minimum wage of 35 cents 
an hour is being studied by the Labor 
Department’s wage-hour division pre- 
liminary to taking final action. The rec- 
ord includes a forecast of court action 
if the recommendation is approved as 
made, an opinion that the suggested 
minimum will keep out unsound and 
uneconomic organizations in the indus- 
try, and a membership list of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, which was subpoenaed. 

Recorded during six days of public 
hearings which ended late Saturday, 
Dec. 16, the stenographic transcript 
of proceedings reflects previously-ex- 
pressed differences of opinion by New 
England manufacturers, who are on 
record in favor of the proposed mini- 
mum, and by manufacturers in the St. 
Louis area, who insist that the findings 
of the shoe committee are deficient in 
that they failed to consider the effect 
of a 35-cent minimum upon all wage 
brackets, total production costs and 
their relationship to retail markets. 

Major Robert N. Campbell, a mem- 
ber of the Labor Department’s Public 
Contracts Board who conducted the 
hearings, was told by Joseph M. Kla- 
mon, of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, that court action 
would be taken unless a differential is 
recognized for workers in towns of less 
than 10,000, that the committee’s find- 
ings are neither in accord with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act nor supported by 
Sufficient evidence, and that the pro- 
posed minimum wage might tend to 
curtail shoe consumption through a 
resultant price increase. 

This latter contention was attacked 


by C. A. Dempsey, treasurer of the 
larmingham Shoe Mfg. Co., Dover, 
N. H., whose testimony was that shoe 
consumption is not generally affected 
by price changes and that the country 
zs a whole could absorb from 350,000,- 
C00 to 450,000,000 pairs of shoes annu- 
ally irrespective of price rises or de- 
clines. Like Irving Florsheim, presi- 
dent of the Florsheim Shoe Co., who 
told the hearing that the 35-cent mini- 
mum wage would be “the best possible 
thing that could happen to the shoe in- 
dustry,” and would keep out uneconomic 
organizations, Mr. Dempsey endorsed 
the committee’s minimum wage recom- 
mendation, relating that both St. Louis 
and Southern manufacturers have the 
edge over New England plants in view 
of lower manufacturing costs. 
Greatest cause for differences be- 
tween proponents and opponents during 
the sessions were the conflicting claims 
estimating the effect of the wage pro- 
posal upon labor costs. From an econom- 
ic study made early in 1939, which indi- 
cates that some 60,000 earners of the 
239,000 employees in the industry earn 
less than the proposed 35-cent mini- 
mum, William P. Fallon, economist for 
the Labor Department’s wage-hour divi- 
sion, estimated that the proposed mini- 
mum rate would increase the wage bill 
of shoe manufacturers 2.1 per cent in 
New England; 1 per cent in the Middle- 
Atlantic states; 2.1 per cent in the Far 
West; and 3.3 per cent in the South. 
Jay O. Ball, president of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, told the hearing that the indus- 
try’s wage bill would increase $5,000,- 
000 annually as a direct result of the 
projected minimum and $28,000,000 an- 
nually by reason of demands expected 
for proportionate wage increases in the 
higher brackets. Other estimates placed 
[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 


Iowa Travelers Elect Officers 


Des MoINes, lowa—The Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association held 
their election of officers at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, here, recently, and 
the following were elected officers for 
1940: A. C. Robertson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Ed Gallagher, second vice-presi- 
dent; reelected secretary-treasurer, J. 
E. Wm. Prescott; and Carl P. Ortlund, 
chairman of the board. 

The newly elected president, E. N. 
Ochsner, appointed the following dele- 
gates to attend the 29th annual con- 
vention of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association to be held in Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Jan. 5, 1940: Carl P. Ort- 
lund, O. R. Blechinger, E. N. Ochsner, 
Burt Goldman, A. C. Robertson and J. 
E. Wm. Prescott. Guest of honor was 
Frank Bollinger of Texas. 


Indiana Shoe Buyers’ 
Week January 14-16 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association will pre- 
sent the Indiana Shoe Buyers’ Week at 
the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
January 14-16, inclusive. Frank M. 
Brown is convention manager, assisted 
by R. F. Grosskopf. 

Committee chairmen are: George L. 
Tovey, publicity; A. F. McCord, regis- 
tration; Morris Goldberg, membership; 
Joe Warrender, signs; A. P. Bayles, 
program and directory; H. H. Smeltzer, 
prizes; C. F. Klaus, dance chairman; 
Mrs. William E. Radcliffe, women’s en- 
tertainment, and Mrs. C. F. Klaus, re- 
ception. 

C. E. Dean, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee, will be assisted by 
Philip Stern, Fred Gordon, C. A. Partee 
and Charles Grossman. 


O’Brien New Joslin Buyer 


DENVER, CoLo.—L. E. O’Brien, for- 
merly of the shoe department of the 
Denver Dry Goods Co., is the new 
buyer at Joslin’s department store, 
where he succeeds S. V. Byrne. 
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Amateur Shoe Design Contest Winners 
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Brown Shoe Company Announces Names of Six Winners of 
Wardrobes Including Grand Prize Worth $500 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Winners in the Air 
Step Shoe Design Competition, con- 
ducted by the Brown Shoe Company 
of St. Louis, from September 11 to 
October 31, in which consumers were 
invited to express their own shoe de- 
sign ideas, with major prizes aggregat- 
ing $1,000, have been announced by the 
company, as follows: Grand prize of 
$500 wardrobe with alternative trip to 
Bermuda, Miss Perry Marinelli, 334 
Myrtle Avenue, Garwood, N. J.; five 
prizes consisting of $100 wardrobes, 
Miss Janet Lane Marks, 435 Clemens, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Miss M. Eleanor Kemp, 
153 N. Ashland Avenue, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Miss Beatrice Schwartz, 239 
Emerson Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Lillian Goldberg, 1593 
Grape Avenue, Denver, Colo.; Miss 
Lydia Klodzinski, 43 Cliffmor Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The basic appéal of the contest was 
tested on both the trade and the con- 
sumer before it was officially launched, 
and when the results of this test proved 
affirmative, the competition was planned 
and promoted to the factory sales or- 
ganization and to Air Step retailers. 
This done, the competition was an- 
nounced to the public in Life magazine 
in a two-page advertisement, Septem- 
ber 11. A single page followed three 
weeks later. 

Air Step retailers were furnished 
with complete tie-in materials for local 
identification. These included mailing 
cards, window displays, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, radio scripts, and the of- 
ficial sketch book entry blanks. Many 
retailers capitalized on the national 
competition by sponsoring their own 
local competition with local prizes. 
These entries were eligible for the na- 
tional prizes also, and interest at many 
points was greatly stimulated. 

Within just a few days after the 
initial two-page spread in Life, designs 
started coming into Brown Shoe Com- 
pany at a rapid rate. When the com- 
petition closed, over 15,000 individuals 
had sent in about 35,000 designs. In 
view of the requirements, this number 
of entries was considered highly grat- 
ifying. Although there was nothing 
to buy, every entrant was. required to 
get an entry blank at a local Air Step 
store, and then to sit down and actually 
design a shoe. This, naturally, called 
for considerably more work, time and 
thinking than the ordinary contest. 

In the national advertising and in 
the sketch book entry blanks, entrants 
were furnished with basic shoe .infor- 
mation that would be helpful to them. 

There were no restrictions on the 
kind of shoe that could be designed. 

Although it was stressed that careful 
art work was not necessary, many of 
the entrants went to great trouble in 


completing their designs. Some were 
done in color, several were actually 
modeled, and one unusual entry was 
carved from soap. On the whole the 
designs were well executed. General 
response from retailers indicate that 
the Air Step Shoe Design Competition 
was one of the greatest traffic builders 
ever planned for them. 


MISS PERRY MARINELLI 
First Prize Winner in the Brown Shoe Co. 
Amateur Shoe Design contest. 


As evidence that the idea had wide- 
spread interest and far-reaching ap- 
peal to the consumer, is the fact that 
entries were received from virtually 
every State, from Mexico, Canada and 
Hawaii, and expressions of interest 
came from points as far away as 
Switzerland. 

In addition to the strong merchan- 
dising help it accomplished for the re- 
tailer, the competition established direct 
contact between the consumer and the 
manufacturer and resulted in first- 
hand indications of consumer trends 
and preferences. Shoes of all types 
and for all occasions were represented 
in the returns. Consequently style men 
of Brown Shoe Company were afforded 
a clear-cut picture of just what the 
modern woman would like in footwear. 

Perhaps the most important result 
was the focusing of retailers’ attention 
upon the magazine advertising and the 
enlistment of their active support in 
a national program. To coordinate all 
factors in advertising and merchandis- 
ing is admittedly a serious problem for 
the shoe industry. The Air Step Shoe 
Design Competition stands out as a 
notable successful example of effective 
country-wide tie-up of the manufac- 
turer’s national magazine advertising 
with the local advertising and promo- 
tion of the retailers to bring definite 
and substantial results from the ad- 
vertising expenditures. 


Wage-Hour Division 
Gets Shoe Testimony 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


the probable wage bill increase at 12.) 
per cent for the St. Louis area, as esti- 
mated by Henry Q. Whiteside, of the 
St. Louis Manufacturers Association: 
3.61 per cent for the National Shoe 
Mfg. Co., of Worcester, Mass., as est 
mated by I. P. Sawyer, treasurer. 

A letter from J. F. McElwain, presi- 
dent of the McElwain Shoe Co., 
Nashua, N. H., inserted in the record 
by Maxwell Field, secretary of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Ass.- 
ciation, estimated that the proposid 
wage minimum would increase the com- 
pany’s labor costs by 2/100 of 1 prr 
cent. 

Proponents of the committee’s reco) .:- 
mendations in general sought to miri- 
mize the possibility of the minimum 
wage being reflected in the retail price 
of shoes and Committee Counsel Poole 
ut one point intimated through his 
questions that manufacturers chanve 
the quality and style to meet fluctua- 
tions in the cost of materials. 

On the other hand, opponents insisted 
the proposal would curtail shoe con- 
sumption through increased prices. Mr. 
Klanan charged that the shoe commit- 
tee reached its recommendations “as 
tired jurymen anxious to go home” 
thereby disregarding the Congressional 
mandate for making wage recommenda- 
tions under the wage-hour law. 

Basing his findings on a study of 
nine shoe manufacturing centers on 
which he had calculated averages of 
transportation costs, Frank Delgado, 
economist of the wage-hour division, 
minimized the value of freight rate ad- 
vantages in weighing the broad ques- 
tion of setting a minimum wage in the 
shoe industry, testifying that applica- 
tion of the act to equalize transporta- 
tion costs would require establishment 
of differentials for each shipment of 
goods. He told Major Campbell that 
his study indicated that the greatest 
transportation differential was found 
between the St. Louis and Boston shoe 
markets, which amounted to 1 1/3c. per 
pair of women’s shoes with a wholesale 
value of $1.25 per pair. 

Faith M. Williams, chief of the Labor 
Department’s cost of living section, 
submitted a report indicating that there 
was only a 3 per cent difference in the 
cost of living for the average family 
in five cities in the South and five in 
the North. Her estimates were based 
on several government reports, includ- 
ing a cost of living study made by the 
WPA in 1935, and revised in 1937 on 
the basis of figures compiled from 27 
cities. 


May Rader Joins Beers Store 


Emaus, Pa—May Rader has recently 
joined Beers Shoe Store, here. She will 
take the place of her sister, Lorr.ine, 
who left recently to be married. The 
store is under the direction of W alter 
M. Beers. 
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Selby Opens Fifth Ave. Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


The Selby company has had a New 
York retail store for more than 20 
years. The first establishment was 
opened on 35th Street early in 1919. 
4 couple of years later it was moved 
o 88th Street, and for the last 16 years 
t was located at 9-11 East 37th Street. 

This New York retail store is one of 
mly a few factory owned stores in the 
‘ountry, since it is the general policy 
f the Selby Shoe Company to sell its 
nerchandise to retailers, and through 
them to the public. But every large 
hoe factory needs an outlet through 
vhich it will come into direct touch 
with the consumer, and that is what 
former Selby stores in New York, and 
this beautiful new store represent. 

In appointments, decorative treat- 
ment and architectural detail, Selby 
Fifth Avenue is second to no shoe store 
in the country. The spacious sales- 
rooms are 125 feet in length and 28 feet 
in width, including the stockrooms. The 
shop is divided into three sections— 
an entrance foyer and display room 
paneled in straight-grained white oak, 
with a rubbed stain in mellow old rose; 
the women’s salon, flanked by concealed 
stock shelves, and papered in broad 
stripes of two-tone beige, and the men’s 
salon, paneled in straight-grained white 
oak with antique finish. Openings into 
the stock rooms are concealed by drapes 
that harmonize with the wall treat- 
ment. 

Lighting in the women’s salon and 
the entrance foyer is cove type, with 
concealed sources and reflectors. The 
light is of such intensity as to give 
practically daylight illumination. 

In the men’s salon and the spacious 
basement lighting is by overhead fix- 
tures recessed into the ceiling, and 
fitted with holophane lenses and refiec- 
tors to give maximum diffusion. The air 
conditioning system is a combination 
heating, ventilating and cooling plant, 
with sectional or zone control that 
maintains an equal temperature 
throughout the store. 

In replying to the greetings of Cap- 
tain William J. Pedrick, vice-chairman 
of the board of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation on the night of the opening, 
Roger A. Selby, president of the Selby 
Shoe Co., said: “I think we of the Selby 
Shoe Co. have known almost from the 
beginning that we would some day be 
on Fifth Avenue. For we, like the rest 
of America, regard Fifth Avenue as the 
smartest shopping street, the most style- 
conscious, value-conscious thoroughfare 
in the world. For years we have looked 
forward to the day when we would 
turn the corner and enter the magic 
circle of Fifth Avenue. This move has 
been a goal towards which our efforts 
have been bent for many seasons. 

“We did not make this move because 
We lacked representation in New York 
City. Our fundamental merchandising 
Policy is to sell to retailers, and through 
them, to the public. In New York we 


(33) 


Felt Slippers Feature Holiday Display 


New York—An entire window in the R. H. Macy store was devoted to felt foot- 
Decembe 


wear for Christmas during the week ended 


r 9. Large space newspaper 


advertising played its part also in this special promotion, featuring slippers made 
of Felters Company’s felt by the Restful Slipper Co. and the Silver Slipper Co. 





are splendidly represented in our vari- 
ous lines by several of the outstanding 
merchants of America. 

“But a great factory needs an im- 
mediate contact with its ultimate cus- 
tomer—the buying public. It needs a 
listening post where it can hear and 
heed the desires that the public ex- 
presses. And here, on Fifth Avenue, 
we believe that we can best maintain 
contact with the wearers of our shoes. 

“That is what this store means to us. 
More than that, it represents our con- 
fidence in the future of American busi- 
ness. Sometimes, perhaps, our doubts 
may stand behind us and whisper, 
‘Wait. Go slow! You don’t know what 
the future will bring, particularly in 
these uncertain times.’ 

“We will have none of those doubts. 
We know that our business—American 
business—is built on solid foundations. 
And in that knowledge we continue to 
look ahead and to build for the future.” 


Emerson Heads 


Dunn and McCarthy 


AvuBURN, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Dunn and Mc- 
Carthy, Inc., held on December 16, the 
following were elected to fill vacancies: 
F. L. Emerson, president; John R. Gor- 
man, vice-president and sales manager; 
William M. Emerson, treasurer; T. S. 
Tallman, secretary; E. Paul Flynn, 
director. 


Opens Own Design Studio 


New YorkK—W. Scott Laurie, well- 
known designer of women’s shoes, has 
recently opened his own studio in the 
Marbridge Building and is making 
valuable connections with a number of 
leading shoe manufacturers. Mr. Laurie 
was previously associated with Gregory 
& Read for 4% years and, prior to 
that, with Bancroft-Walker and a 
number of pattern makers in the East. 


Mr. Laurie’s career includes several 
years experience in Europe in the field 
of fashion as a designer of ready-to- 
wear for women. 


Nationwide Qeasen for 
Retail Shoe Salesmen 


New YorkK—News to be announced 
at the National Shoe Fair in Chicago 
during the Kidskin Group exhibition, 
is the nationwide contest for retail shoe 
salesmen. This contest is sponsored by 
the following members of the group: 
Allied Kid Company, Amalgamated 
Leather Companies, Inc., William Amer 
& Co., Beadenkopf Leather Company, 
Burk Bros., Dungan Hood & Co., John 
R. Evans Co. and Surpass Leather 
Company. 

Forty-six cash prizes, totaling $1,700, 
will be offered: 3 national grand prizes 
of $500, $250 and $100; 40 regional 
prizes of $50, $25, $10 and five prizes 
of $5 each; three special store prizes 
of $100 in cash to be used for shoe dis- 
play fixtures, to be awarded to the 
three stores whose employees win any 
one of the three grand prizes. The con- 
test is open to anyone who sells shoes 
at retail, and each person may submit 
as many letters as he wishes. Only one 
prize will be awarded to a person. The 
letters are to be 150 words or less, 
based on “Why I Like to Sell Kidskin 
Shoes,” and the judges will be men 
prominent in the shoe industry. The 
contest opens Jan. 2, 1940, and closes 
Apr. 15, 1940. Judges will be an- 
nounced later. 

Simultaneous with the announcement 
of the contest, a booklet will be dis- 
tributed at the National Shoe Fair. 
“KIDSKIN, the Leather that Sells 
Shoes,” is the title, and the booklet 
contains a series of questions and an- 
swers pertinent to kidskin . . . informa- 
tion of value to anyone selling kidskin 
shoes, but particularly to those sales- 
men who enter the contest. 
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Hess Moves Store 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Billy Hess, veteran 
Harrisburg shoe dealer, has moved his 
shoe store from 16 North Fourth Street 
to 30 South Fourth Street, in what Mr. 
Hess considers a better location and 
cheerier quarters. 

The new store has two display win- 
dows, one of which is used exclusively 
for women’s shoes and the other for 
men’s shoes. The shop provides seating 
capacity for sixteen persons. Space 
for an office has been allowed in the 
rear of shelves for stock. 









Gehrke Joins Compo 


Boston, Mass.—Erwin L. Gehrke is 
now a member of the Compo organiza- 
tion, doing general work on sales and 
service. During his undergraduate days 
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ERWIN L. GEHRKE 


at Harvard he showed an early apti- 
tude for the shoe business, working in 
the factory of the Bancroft-Walker 
Company in Boston and later as a trav- 
eling salesman. After college he was 
employed by R. H. Macy in New York, 
where he became superintendent of the 
selling floor and was later promoted to 
the position of general manager of 
Macy’s factories. In college, Mr. Gehrke 
was well known as a football player 
and starred as halfback on the 1924 
Harvard team. 










Douglas Store to Move 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Store, managed by C. D. Rankin, 
will move soon after Jan. 1 from 330 
S. Salina St. to 466 S. Salina St. 
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Boston, Mass.—A display which has become extremely popular and which ‘as 
been featured by a great many shoe retailers throughout the country is this :in- 
dow piece prepared by John R. Evans & Co., tanners of Evans Kid Leathers. | he 

ph above shows the display in the shoe department in Horne’s, P.'ts- 
burgh, Pa. The central figure of this display is an attractive reproduction of ‘he 
Evans mascot which has been featured widely in the advertising of the E: ins 
This kid—or “Evaline” as she is more familiarly known—stand; on 
the platform of the display. The display is lithographed in gold and black a:! is 
furnished free on request to retailers carrying shoes of Evans Kid leat! °rs. 


Company, 





Attractive Theme for Window Display 
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The Rising Trend of Costs 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


they bought prior to August when 
orices were low. The only question be- 
for the house is not whether shoes must 
ro higher at retail, but how much 
higher they will go, if quality is main- 
ained. 

Consider these facts: 

The manufacturing cost of a $2.00 
etailer (women’s novelty) was $1.22% 
n August. By December 1, built to the 
ame specifications, the cost had ad- 

anced to $1.34. This 11%-cent in- 
crease is made up of a 1%-cent increase 
in labor cost because of the maximum 
hour provisions of the federal law, and 

10-cent increase in the total cost of 
all materials going into that shoe. 

The manufacturing cost of a $3.00 
retailer (also women’s novelty) was 
$1.80 in August. Today the manufac- 
turing cost of the same shoe is $1.96%, 
in which increase appears the same 
1'4-cent increase in labor, and a 15-cent 
jump in the price of materials. 

The $4.00 retailer has not advanced 
as much percentage-wise as have either 
of the other two shoes, but we find, 
nevertheless, that a shoe costing $2.30 
to make in August, now costs $2.44%, 
the increase in the cost of materials 
being 13 cents as compared with an 
increase in materials cost of 15 cents in 
the $3.00 retailer. The reason for this 
is that there is not as much difference 
in quality of upper stock between the 
$3.00 and $4.00 shoes as there is be- 
tween the $2.00 and $3.00 retailers. 

These figures, vouched for by a repu- 
table manufacturer, are amply born 
out by what the tanner reports. 

Let us consider those leathers which 
experience has shown to be popular in 
the volume grades—the lower grades 
of glazed kid and suede kid, buck-fin- 
ished sides, smooth kip sides and white 
sides. 

Glazed kid, in the grade under dis- 
cussion, has advanced from 18 to 21 
cents a foot for leather tanned from 
small skins, and from 16 to 19 cents a 
foot for leather. tanned from large 
skins. The same increase—three cents 
per foot, applies to all grades of glazed 
kid. Suede kid of the grade used in 
Volume grade shoes, has advanced four 
tents per foot—from 16 to 20 cents. 
All grades have advanced the same 
amount. 

Women’s novelty footwear takes a 
Minimum of one and one-half square 
feet of upper leather. Shoes of this 
type, therefore, if made of glazed kid, 
Would cost 4% cents per pair more to 
make; and 6 cents per pair more if 
made of suede kid. 

What about the other leathers used 
in shoe uppers of the kind under dis- 
cussion? 

Buck-finished upper stock has ad- 
Yanced from an average of 17 cents a 

to 26 cents; and shoes made of 
leather owe to this increase alone 


an increase in cost of 13% cents per 
pair. 

The price of white side leather has 
jumped from 17 cents per foot to 22 
cents—and a shoe made of that leather 
(still assuming the minimum of one 
and one-half square feet of leather) 
has, in consequence, increased in cost 
seven and one-half cents per pair, con- 
sidering nothing other than the upper. 

Kip sides have increased from 18% 
to 24 cents per foot, which makes the 
increase in upper leather cost 8% cents 
per pair. 

In this discussion we have paid no 
attention to the cost of linings because, 
while they have all gone up in price 
to some extent, there is such a wide 
variety of type and quality used in 
the volume grades as to make any com- 
parison almost useless. For much the 
same reason, innersoles have not been 
considered. One type, used largely in 
$2 retailers, has not advanced at all. 
Other types, some of which are used in 
$2 shoes and also in those retailing at 
$3 and $4, have gone up, some of them 
one cent per pair and others as much 
as two cents. Composition innersoles 
have shared in the advance as well as 
those made of leather. 

Outersoles, however, must be con- 
sidered, because here the increase in 
terms of per cent has been greater than 
in most upper leathrs. In early Au- 
gust, a manufacturer of $2 retailers 
was able to get the grade of cut sole 
used in at least some of these shoes 
for from eight to ten cents per pair. 
This same quality now is priced at from 
12 to 14 cents, a flat increase of 25 per 
cent. The same is true of higher-priced 
soles used in the volume grades. Eleven 
to thirteen-cent soles are now four 
cents per pair higher—15 to 17 cents. 
Sixteen to 17-cent soles cannot now be 
bought for less than 20 to 21 cents. 

To make it easy, and to end the dis- 
cussion for all time, perhaps, let’s take 
the case of the $2 retailer, the manu- 
facturing cost of which was $1.22% 
cents in August and which now is $1.34, 
an increase of 11% cents, as noted by 
the manufacturer. One and one-half 
cents of this increase, you will remem- 
ber, is in labor, leaving 10 cents for the 
increased cost of materials Assuming 
that it is made of glazed kid, which has 
advanced the least in price per foot, 
the manufacturer will pay an increase 
of 4% cents for his upper leather. Tack 
on another four-cent increase for sole 
leather and a total of 8% cents has 
been added to the cost of that shoe for 
these two items alone, without taking 
into consideration at all the increased 
cost of other items. Add to this 8%- 
cent increase, 1% more cents for vari- 
ous and sundry other increases and it 
checks exactly with the ten-cent in- 
crease cited by the manufacturer of 
the grade in question. 
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Compo Opens Chicago Office 


Boston, Mass.—The Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corporation is happy to an- 
nounce the opening of their new office 
at 231 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 
This will replace the office formerly at 
Milwaukee, Wis. This office will be in 
charge of Frank Waterson, who is well 
known throughout this territory. The 
company plans to carry full stock of 
parts equipment to service all factories 
in this vicinity. 
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Gallun Distributes Bonus 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The A. F. Gallun 
& Sons Corp., in connection with its 
annual Christmas party on Dec. 16, 
distributed a bonus to 450 of its em- 
ployees. Those with the company for 
a year or more were given two weeks’ 
pay as a bonus and those with the firm 
over six months received one week’s 
pay. The tannery gave its employees 
a bonus of one week’s pay last June. 
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Common Sense Merchandising 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


Modest as he is, Mr. Herring is re- 
luctant to claim any credit for this 
successful retail business, preferring to 
pass it on to his sales’ staffs. He likes 
te refer to his business as “the firm’s,” 
not his own. 

A native of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Mr. Herring spent 16 years on the 
road with Julian & Kokenge Com- 
pany, and afterward was connected 
with the P. Sullivan Shoe Company 
with which he remained as vice-presi- 
dent until it was liquidated. Then he 
became interested in the retailing of 
shoes. 

In 1929 he says he was fortunate 
enough to lease a department in the 
J. R. Millner Company’s store in Lynch- 
burg. Thus C. M. Herring, Inc., was 
born. It has flourished ever since. 

Not long after it became established 
here, the firm opened a department in 
Roanoke in S. H. Heironimus Com- 
pany’s prosperous establishment. The 
prestige it had gained at Millner’s 
made this possible. Later, Herring, 
Inc., opened a department in L. Her- 
man’s store in Danville, also a popular 
retail center. 

Establishment of shoe departments 
in North Carolina cities ensued. 
Through its connection with the Lynch- 
burg store, it was able to lease space in 
Ellis-Stone & Co’s. store in Greensboro, 
and with the same concern in Durham 
later. Taylor’s in Raleigh came next, 
this store being one of the outstanding 
emporiums in the North State. And 
thus C. M. Herring, Inc., is operating 
women’s shoe departments in the lead- 
ing stores in six Virginia and North 
Carolina cities. 

Operation is relatively simple. Each 
department store receives a percentage 
of the sales out of which it prorates the 
expense of handling the charge ac- 
counts, delivery, lights, heat, porter ser- 
vice and window displays. Herring 
pays its own advertising expenses, 
though, and carries out its own pro- 
motion schemes. 

One of the reasons for its success 
has been the practice of hiring a sales 
force of local people, and where pos- 
sible, to get the better known salesmen 
in the city. At the outset that has 
given the firm the advantage of the 
wide acquaintanceship of the native 
salesmen and it has provided the local 
“touch” so important in Southern 
cities. 

The president himself keeps the sales 
force well informed on the styles of 
women’s shoe apparel so they can sug- 
gest to the customers the proper shoes. 
In turn he is always open to sugges- 
tions and doesn’t quibble about adopt- 
ing them if he regards them to be prac- 
tical. The firm is a great believer in 
the “P. M.” system which is used quite 
freely to move any slow-selling styles. 

But the big secret of Herring’s suc- 

is yet to be told. That lies in its 
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merchandising policies. Adherence to 
conservative methods, buying with care 
and with the customers’ prospective 
needs in mind, and sticking to well- 
tried lines of shoes partly explains it. 

“Eleven years ago we leased our first 
ladies’ shoe department in Lynchburg. 
We opened with Foot Delight shoes 
manufactured by the Bancroft-Walker 
Company,” the president said. 

“Since 1929, when we first started, we 
have opened up six women’s shoe ie- 
partments, and have featured Foot De- 
light shoes very successfully in all of 
them.” 

Also, Herring, Inc., handles Foot 
Saver, Dr. Locke, Rhythm Step and its 
own brand, Les Jolie Models. 

Shoes move rapidly. If one style dives 
not prove popular in one store it is 
tried out in another. Tastes vary in 
Southern cities. One type of shoe ray 
do well in Lynchburg, but not in 
Roanoke or Greensboro. Shifting ‘he 
stock has proved most effective in se: ur- 
ing a good turn-over. If none of the 
six departments can move them, the 
“P.M.” plan is put into operation ind 
then they usually go. 

Frequently, Herring, Inc., resort to 
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sales promotions, again applying well- 
tried methods, those in good taste and 
as psychologically correct as possible. 
For instance, not long ago the concern 
desired to boost the sale of genuine 
a'ligator shoes. 

It secured from the manufacturer a 
large quantity of alligator skins; then 
they rented a half dozen mounted alli- 
gators of various sizes. A _ tropical 
scene with palm trees was produced in 
a window with the skins for a decora- 
tive effect and the alligators themselves 
in natural surroundings. This display 
attracted a lot of attention and it sold 
shoes. 

Again, Herring wished to feature 
sealskin shoes. It distributed a booklet 
with the picture of a seal on the front 
cover. Above it was a large question 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 


Famous Department 
In New Location 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Famous 
Department have moved from their 
former Main Street location to a newly- 
rebuilt building at the corner of Broad- 
way and Ninth Street. A men’s shoe 
department is on the main floor, while 
the women’s and children’s is on the 
second floor. Both departments are 
furnished in conformance with the new- 
est thoughts in shoe department ar- 
rangement, fixtures and _ colorings. 
Charles Summerfield is manager of the 
women’s and children’s shoes under 
the general management of Leo Reit- 
man. This newest addition to the Fa- 
mous group now gives Mr. Reitman 
seven important shoe departments in 
as many good Southern California cities 
to merchandise. 





Hides and Leather Strong; Futures Lower 





Hedge Selling and Profit Taking Account for Declines; Army 
Orders Keep Leather Markets Firm 


New York—After four weeks of 
mounting prices, hide futures on the 
New York Commodity Exchange last 
week closed 45 to 49 points lower. 

The breaks were fairly sharp early 
in the week in active trading, but at 
the week-end prices steadied, volume 
was light and the liquidation dried up. 

Hedge selling by the trade and profit 
taking uncovered stop loss orders to 
account for the drop in futures. Sev- 
eral large dealers were credited with 
preferring to carry their actual hide 
inventories protected over the year-end 
an explanation of the trade selling. The 
exchange operations also established 
costs for year-end bookkeeping. 

Selling by the trade was absorbed 
by new speculative buying, according 
to brokerage houses. 

The December delivery held rela- 
tively firm under trade short covering. 
Dealers short on the exchange were 
forced to cover there before the expira- 
tion of trading in that month because 
actual hides were costly to buy and 
deliver against exchange commitments. 
On this account, December in late trad- 
ing sold at only 20 points under March, 
whereas the normal spread is about 34 


points. 
Spot Market 


This indicated the firm position of 
actual hides in the Chicago and Buenos 
Aires spot markets, where prices this 
week were steady to higher than last. 

In the domestic market, advances 
registered of % to % cent over the 
previous week represented gains for 
heavier hides which had lagged behind 
increases in light hide prices. The 
basic grade, light native cowhides, was 
wchanged at 15 cents per lb. Trading 
in actuals was very light. Traders 
withdrew from the market with the 
decline in futures as the exchange no 





HALF YEAR RANGE IN HIDE 
PRICES 


NEW YORK—Prices of domestic cat- 
tle hides shot up immediately upon dec- 
of war, sold off during October 

and have climbed since. .The following 
table shows prices of light native cow- 
hides (March del'‘very) on the New York 
Commodity Exchange on significant 


Price per Lb. 
10.10 
15.20 
16.40 
13.85 
14.50 
15.08 


Date 
August 20 
September 5 
September 25 
October 30 
November 25 
December 22 





longer offered favorable hedging oppor- 
tunities and tanners showed but slight 
interest in the poor, winter quality 
domestic hides. 


South America 


American tanners were active buyers 
in the Argentine, however, because 
hides there are now of the best quality 
by virtue of the Summer season. Stand- 
ard heavy frigorifico steerhides last 
sold at 105 pesos or 15 3/8 cents per Ib. 
This is above the previous wartime top 
of 100 pesos. 

Inquiries from the French Buying 
Commission for calf and side leather, 
as well as sole leather, plus demand 
from Japan, and a U. S. government 
order for 200,000 pairs of army boots 
and shoes were factors accounting for 
contjnued strength in leather prices and 
the lighter hide skins. 

Bids for Chicago northern calfskins 
at the week-end were 27 cents, with of- 
ferings at 28 cents per Ib. Chicago 

(TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 


Better Selling— 
More Sales in 1940 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


them the shoes) or asking them what 
they personally look for when they buy 
shoes. 

Make records, then make comparisons. 
There’s a lot of taik about “the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint.” The simplest way 
to be sure about it is to find out what’s 
in YOUR CUSTOMERS’ MINDS by 
asking them (both in and away from 
the store). In addition to having ideas, 
you must have a program—a planned 
promotion schedule that tells you in 
advance what to do and when to do it. 

One of the simplest promotion pro- 
gram planning systems is to use a file 
folder for each month of the year, hav- 
ing the front ruled at the side to give 
space for the weeks. Then divide each 
weekly space to give space for ads, 
windows, interior. Across the top line 
up departments, men’s, women’s, chil- 
dren’s, etc., with space for special 
cvents, holidays and so on. All this to 
be inked in. In pencil, make brief pen- 
cil notes of what you want to do each 
week during the month for each depart- 
ment. Now, in early January, your 
pians for March and Easter are prob- 
ebly a bit general and indefinite, and 
even more so for the later months, but 
ence you get the skeleton framework 
down in black and white, you can con- 
tinue to build up, making changes as 
you progress. By Feb. 1 you should 
be getting down to a definite March 
plan, with actual work on ads, window 
displays and in-store settings, getting 
under way. 

In each folder drop notes and clip- 
pings pertinent to the months, having 
a new folder ready a year ahead at all 
times. In the current folder keep rec- 
ords of results, and anything else that 
will guide you a year hence. In the 
advance folder put away ideas you 
think might be useful then, ready for 
reference when the following year rolls 
around. 

Making ad writing and displays a 
“tail end” job is a mighty costly pro- 
cedure. After everything else is done, 
including stock work, the man in charge 
of displays and ads, tired from all the 
other duties, can dash off an ad and 
dope out a window! Why is it so many 
shoe stores fail to realize that a cheap 
stock and errand boy can do many 
things and allow the promotion man a 
chance to put some real thought and 
planning into ads and displays—and 
that’s where sales start! 

Customers HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
EXPECT YOU TO KNOW AND 
SHOW KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SHOES YOU SELL. If every shoe 
merchant in America would see that 
this is done in his store, the whole foun- 
dation of the CONSUMER COM- 
PLAINT CLUBS would be wiped out. 
There’s a curious parallel between the 
demands of the customers, and the re- 
quirements of better selling in retail 
stores. 
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SALESMEN WANTED Need 6,000 pairs, better-grade brande. & 
For Ohio, Illinois, Penn. Indiana, New York State, Louisiana, Mississippi, shoes; arch-type and high style C00 
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constructed shoes. Strong Line. Salesmen must live in territory and be working —spot cash—immediate delivery—job ‘ a 
it now. State full information in letter—outline territory. Commission basis only. $00 
5%. No objection as side line. All replies confidential. CARLES RARENS, TROPIC TROTTER, guctiog 
Address 545, c/o BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Wee x Y. 
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oe HELP WANTED 
Salesmen experienced in the sale of 
TENNIS and RUBBER footwear for New POSITION WANTED OR 
York State, Pennsylvania, Lllinois, In- Nee 
lows, Well-known line-liberal commis TERRITORIES AVAI of lol 
‘iowa. ell-known line— commis- ~ 
ton basi No objection. to non-confiting en een sheik auinioam ea teary .™ 
ne. ull informa in reply. The most representative in-stock line ; - 0m ‘ 
“ ufacturing ladies’, men’s and childre Sh 
Addrom 546, 0/0 BOOT & SHOE RECORDER of LADIES’ NOVELTY SHOES re- exclusive beach sandals and summ: York, 
ederal St., Boston, tailing at $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00; shoes for Florida and Georgia trave a 
eas ng by car. as following of firs! to 
fe i ly wre tay the “ar class sccounts and excellent referenc: F rit 
UU, —age 38. stern 
SALESMEN WANTED men two territories: Address 549, Care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER gg ll 
For Ohio, Ilinois, Penn., Indiana, New York State, 239 West 39th Street, New York, N. at one 
Lou Boys’ 1—Ohio (including Kentucky Boot & 
and part of West Virginia) New ' 
~ 2 : HOE Buyer and Manager. Over 15 years’ = 
ssi basis -- ayy ® line. lowa and parts of adjacent S experience specialty and chain department — 
All replies confidential. states. yee | work, Real sales getter and successful 
Address 545, ¢/o BOOT & SHOE RECORDER wen" . developer of personnel. A-1 references. Ad 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Letters of- application considered dress $548, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
only from men with successful ex- So. State Street, Chicago, III. EN’ 
perience in selling Ladies’ Novelty ~ 
W OMEN’ s HOSIERY SALESMAN Shoes. . ,. 
y . . si years 
Popular price organs to —~ fy at 9c, 69, 79c Submit late snapshot with full par- —_—_ ee ee ow i tae a 
~ hp Son bay See case fur- ticulars and references in first letter. women’s and children’s shoes; expert and r of sales 
well. Give full details and name of at Commission basis. ne we ye lay ee —_ 
man an nglish. ress $543, ca of rth 
power ine’ Ca 300 W Ada; 7% Chicaso, Address 544, Care Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, Shoe 1 
Ti W. Adams - BOOT & SHOE RECORDER York, N. Y. York, 1 
239 W. 30th St., New York, N. Y. a ws oo oe W AN’ 
ALESMEN for In-Stock line of lar pia ven? ern 
priced Sandals, Sport Oxfords and Slippers eo catite fer. intioidually es nia; M 
made in Massachusetts, as a side line on —_ ALESLADY or Salesgentleman wanted:— = ~a . ‘I _ k a iieten sf : ninghan 
mission basis to retail trade. Write stating ag Splendid line of baby shoes, popular seller. or cons ec, Ws : na ete know -° success Va 
and lines now carried. Territory open: hoe Western and some eastern states open. Liberal vaca 2 were Hiehi wages ded = ws 
sota, Kansas and Oklahoma. Address $547, care commission basis and may be carried with non- the So ev eam 3B . "s _ wa 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, Bos- competitive lines. Must furnish satisfactory = a "209 S —s Senate oo Chi = wear 
ton, Mass. reference and be able to produce. Give r- ecorder, < outh State Street, icago, Ii straight 
ow . first letter. we #539, care Boot 3145 Gi 
s . 239 t 39th St oe 
WANTED: Salesmen to carry as a Side Line York — 23 m Sent — TORE Manager-Shoe Buyer—Shoe or de ALES 
a_ strong line of nes -priced Children’s — partment store, desires to make a change line 
Pre-Welts. Practically | territories open. Ad- WANTED—Ambitious young man to manage after January Ist. 13 years’ valuable experience $2.98 
dress $532, care Boot Shoe Recorder, 239 women’s shoe department doing volume of medium priced and better grade men’s, w Etter 
West 39th Street, New Yok N. Y. $100,000 yearly—state age, experience and ca men’s and children’s footwear. Modern met) ods at 
bom gg Me in Sis. letter. Ra =. store operation, merchandising, expert . EN’: 
la ress care ioe Recorder fitter, ied. H t dentials. Address 
Wa Gentie — = 8 handle complete line 209 So. State Street, Chicago, Til. £537, ay co — 239 West fife 7 
ouse Slippers and Comfort een 
Shoes with Reputa ble Concern, on commission 39th Street, New York, N. Y. oo . 
sis, in each of the following territories: 1. _ wew 
West Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona; DEPARTMENT WANTED > : 
2. Oklahoma, Arkausas; 3. Kansas, Southern : POSITION WANTED—Traveling _ sak 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota; 4. Louisi- WOMEN'S Shoe Department in Department eleven years representing nationally aver } 
ana, Mississippi; 5. South Carolina, Georgia, Store or Women’s Specialty Shop, medium tised line same territory. References from 


Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky; 6. and better grades. Thoroughly experienced and and others. Available January first for an 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. responsible. Radius 150 miles Phila. Address ritory. For appointment now or at Cl 
Address $530, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 140 $540, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West convention write T. S. Morton, 3550 Ga 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 
address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
SS Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “™ 
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FOR SALE 





HOTELS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Because we are under-capitalized to do 
justice to two Stores, we will dispose of 
one—(recently installed) in the busiest 
section, between two large Department 
Stores approximating 12 millions annually. 
This is the fastest growing City in 
Northern California—Stock optional. 








Address 534, Care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





I OR SALE: Modern Shoe Store in Northern 
[Winois, A No. 1 Location; four time turn- 
r this year. Address $541, care Boot & 
e en 239 West 39th Street, New 
rk, XN. 





AmevesOyi<rs 





FOR LEASE 





OR LEASE: Space for a shoe department 
1 a live store handling a popular priced line 
lothing for men, women, and boys, in a city 
0,000, in Ohio; attractive proposition for a 

ol operator. Address $542, care Boot & 

Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
= ee f 


FOr Lease, established shoe department in 
hriving town of ten thousand in South 
Eastern Minnesota. Dry goods and ready to 
wear store. Good lease, low rental. Available 
at once without stock. Address $536, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








LINE WANTED 





EN’S and Boys’ Line Wanted. Experienced 

salesman with fine buyer-acquaintance in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington is open for a good medium-grade line 
of men’s and boys’ shoes. Has covered this 
territory for years and has a splendid record 
of sales to his credit. Best of references fur- 
i from dealers and manufacturers—For 
further information address Box 360, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


'ANTED: General Line of Shoes for North- 

ern West Virginia or Southern Pennsylva- 
nia; Medium priced, all leather. E. M. Cun- 
oon, 112 Hough Street, Morgantown, W. 
‘a 


WANTED: High style line of ladies’ foot- 
wear, low priced, for State of Minnesota, on 
straight commission. Address C. W. Hanson, 
3145 Girard Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALESMAN traveling Florida wants factory 
line Ladies’ slipners to retail for $1.98 and 
$2.98. Address $533, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MEN'S Factory dress welts—Three Dollar 
retailers, New York State. Traveled here 

years with same. Address £550, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

















MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 
No Mis-Mates with Mate Marks 





OOD PAYING SHOE STORE, established, 
in Brooklyn, yearly volume over $35,000, 
rent, carrying medium and better family 
es, also valuable agency lines, inventory 
000, can reduce; excellent opportunity; no 
vuetioneers. Address $531, care Boot & Shoe 
order, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 
» 2 


WHERELL WE STAY IW ST. LOWS ?| 








Hotel Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 











PATENT ATTORNEY 








Yoskin Leaving Famous-Barr 


St. Louris, Mo.—Maurice J. Yoskin, 
shoe buyer for the past four years at 
Famous-Barr Co., here, in the women’s 
shoe section, has announced his inten- 
tion to resign from the company effec- 
tive February 1. Mr. Yoskin’s plan is 
to lease and operate women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoe departments in several lo- 
cations throughout the country. 

In an interview with Boot & SHoEr 
RECORDER, he said: “It has been my de- 
sire to enter the independent field for 
the leasing of women’s and children’s 
shoe departments for the last few 
years, and while I regret to leave the 
Famous-Barr Co. organization, I be- 
lieve that the present is the most aus- 
picious time for such a step. Market 
conditions are in good shape, alert 
merchandising is the keynote of sell- 
ing, and expertly engineered depart- 
ments on a lease basis should have little 
trouble succeeding. Marcus Rice, under 
whom I have worked at Famous-Barr 
Co., as well as my associates in the 
shoe business, have made my work in- 
teresting and enjoyable, and it is with 
the most profound regret that I leave 
my present position. 

“My plans are still open for ideas 
about leased departments, and I prob- 
ably will not make any definite deci- 
sions until after February 1.” 

Before coming to St. Louis, Mr. Yos- 
kin was with the A. H. Geuting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, with whom he 
“grew up” from his teens, and later 
became secretary of the company, and 
also merchandised women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. He was with Geuting 18 
years. He is a former chairman of 
the children’s style committee of the 
N.S.R.A. 

Mr. Rice said no definite plans have 
been made as to Mr. Yoskin’s successor, 
and for the present at least the vast 
women’s section at Famous will operate 
under Mr. Rice’s direction without buy- 
er’s aid. 





Buyers of Surplus Stocks 


We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shoes 
from manufacturers, jobbers or retailers. 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 
106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 








WE BUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also randed Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preseryer, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Ete. 
IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 Reade St., Cor. Charch 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. New York City 








SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-5181 




















IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 








Hides and Leather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


packer kipsings were 20% cents Ib. 
nominal. 

Women’s weight black upper calfskin 
leather, average of B and C grades, 
was quoted at 40 cents per square foot 
at Boston tanneries. Men’s weight black 
calf was 44 cents. Incidentally, upper 
leather tanners said the U. S. govern- 
ment order would require 500,000 
square feet of calfskin leather. 

Sole leather market was quiet after 
active trading the previous week. Light 
native crop leather was variously 
quoted at 35 and 36 cents per Ib. 


Retail Sales the Key 


Reports in the trade were mixed con- 
cerning Spring sales by shoe manufac- 
turers. While a number of the fac- 
tories were operating at an unusually 
high rate, some trade quarters said 
they believed that the production was 
for stock, rather than against actual 
orders, and that much depended on 
forthcoming retail sales. 

Leather and shoe exports by the 
United States in November totaled $2,- 
766,000 compared with $2,386,000 in 
October and $1,651,000 in October, 1938. 





